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FOR  MY  MOTHER 


ABSTRACT 


This  thesis  constitutes  an  attempt  at  clarifying  the 
problems  raised  by  the  phenomenon  of  intensity  of  opinion 
for  the  kind  of  political  organization  which  we  call  "democ¬ 
racy",  and  therefore  for  the  democratic  theorist.  It  is 
argued  here  that  some  democratic  theorists,  who  have  addres¬ 
sed  themselves  specifically  to  the  problem  of  "intensity", 
have  tended  to  confuse  the  ethical  aspects  of  the  problem 
with  the  more  practical  or  empirical  aspects  of  it  --  that 
because  of  the  difficulty  (or  perhaps  impossibility)  of 
making  ethical  interpersonal  comparisons,  these  theorists 
have  tended  to  circumvent  the  problem,  which  is  worthy,  and 
capable,  of  examination  on  empirical  grounds. 

The  central  conclusion  reached  in  this  essay  is 
that  the  democratic  theorist  who  wishes  to  consider  the 
problem  of  "intensity"  can,  at  the  present  time,  most  fruit¬ 
fully  turn  his  attention  to  an  examination  of  the  sorts  of 
empirical  conditions  which  he  must  obtain  in  a  political 
system  before  what  we  now  term  the  "democratic"  method  of 
decision-making  can  be  justified  as  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  institutional  complex  of  that  system. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Most  political  theorists  would  maintain  that  a  dem¬ 
ocracy  is  a  political  system  in  which  all  citizens,  or  those 
representing  their  interests,  are  provided  with  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  deciding  between  various  alternatives  of  public 
policy  by  the  method  of  majority  rule.  They  would  also 
maintain  that  this  method  must  be  limited  by  certain  formal 
safeguards  to  ensure  that  all  claims  relevant  to  any  decision 
have  the  opportunity  of  being  articulated,  and  hence  that 
the  government  in  power  has  the  opportunity  at  least  to  meet 
demands  made  of  it.  For  when  demands  are  made  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  that  it  is  either  unwilling  to  satisfy  or  incapable  of 
meeting,  the  integrity  and  stability  of  the  political  system 
may  be  threatened. 

The  purpose  of  this  essay  is  to  raise  the  problem  of 
intensity  of  opinion  in  terms  of  how  it  might  affect  demands 
that  are  made  by  individuals  in  a  political  system,  and 
therefore,  to  what  extent  it  should  be  considered  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  problem  for  political  systems  in  maintaining  stability. 
The  problem  of  "intensity"  as  it  will  be  considered  here 
occurs  then  for  the  democratic  theorist  in  evaluating  the 
extent  to  which  a  political  system,  which  makes  decisions 
according  to  the  "democratic  method"  (i.e. , 
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rule) ,  is  able  to  adjust  to  demands  made  of  it  by  intensely 
partisan  minorities.  Since  the  extent  to  which  any  politi¬ 
cal  system  is  stable  is  some  measure  of  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  able  to  meet  demands  made  of  it,  a  political  system  in 
which  decisions  are  reached  by  the  "democratic  method"  can 
maintain  its  stability  and  integrity  only  when  the  demands 
of  minorities  holding  intense  preferences  are  met  to  the 
degree  that  no  sizeable  minority  of  this  kind  views  itself 
as  a  perpetual  loser  in  the  system,  hence  becoming  alienated 
and  frustrated,  and  posing  a  threat  to  the  foundations  of 
the  system. 

The  term  "democracy"  is  very  difficult  to  define. 

It  is  often  used  as  a  catch-all  term  for  everything  good  in 
political  systems.  If  there  is  a  comprehensive  defininition  of 
this  sort  for  "democracy" ,  no  attempt  will  be  made  here  to 
articulate  it.  If  the  problem  of  "intensity"  raises  a  spec¬ 
ial  moral  problem  for  "democratic"  political  systems,  the 
considerations  of  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  essay. 
Clearly  the  problem  of  intensity  of  opinion  may  have  great 
import  for  considerations  of  political  obligation,  particu¬ 
larly  in  relation  to  civil  disobedience,  but  again,  a  com¬ 
prehensive  discussion  of  these  questions  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  essay.  Since  these  are  complex  and  difficult  ques¬ 
tions,  it  is  better  to  exclude  them  completely  than  to  give 
them  a  sketchy,  superficial  treatment  for  the  sake  of 
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brevity  in  a  small  space. 

The  main  body  of  this  essay  is  divided  into  three 
chapters.  The  first  chapter  attempts  to  define  the  problem 
in  terms  of  what  it  means  to  talk  about  "intensity",  how 
intensity  of  opinion  affects  individual  action  in  the  poli¬ 
tical  sphere,  why  we  might  want  to  measure  the  phenomenon, 
and  how  we  might  go  about  it.  Therefore,  consideration  is 
given  to  how  some  empiricists,  particularly  those  concerned 
with  public  opinion  research,  have  treated  intensity  of 
opinion  in  their  work.  Consideration  is  also  given  to  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  some  contemporary  democratic 
theorists  in  raising  the  problem  of  "intensity". 

The  second  chapter  is  concerned  with  suggesting  the 
extent  to  which  the  question  of  "intensity"  may  be  raised  as 
a  problem  in  democratic  theory  per  se ,  and  therefore  con¬ 
siders  the  implications  and,  to  some  extent,  the  logic  of 
some  "fundamental"  principles  of  "democracy",  as  articulated 
by  some  democratic  theorists.  Those  specifically  considered 
are  the  principles  of  "political  equality"  and  "majority 
rule",  in  terms  of  how  they  relate  to  the  procedures  implied 
by  the  "democratic  method"  and,  in  turn,  to  the  problem  of 
" intensity" . 

In  the  third  and  final  chapter,  more  precise  consid¬ 
eration  is  given  to  the  implications  of  the  rules  of  the 
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"democratic  method" ,  the  purpose  being  to  determine  whether 
or  not  there  is  anything  implied  by  these  rules  that  would 
render  consideration  of  the  problem  of  "intensity",  in  this 
sort  of  political  system,  of  little  or  no  significance. 
Therefore,  the  question  of  under  what  conditions  the  "demo¬ 
cratic  method"  may  or  may  not  be  said  to  deal  with  the 
effects  of  intensity  of  opinion,  of  which  we  are  now  aware, 
is  raised. 

Finally,  consideration  is  given  to  the  problem  of 
what  might  be  required  in  conjunction  with  adherence  to  the 
rules  of  the  "democratic  method"  to  assure  the  continued 
stability  and  integrity  of  the  political  system.  Particular 
emphasis  is  given  to  some  theories  of  a  "democratic  consen¬ 
sus"  (empirical  and  non-empirical) ,  as  these  are  helpful  in 
gaining  some  insight  into  the  extent  to  which  the  problem  of 
"intensity"  might  be  viewed  as  a  problem  of  relevance  to 
contemporary  democratic  theory. 


■ 


CHAPTER  I 


Because  individuals  have  widely  varying  attitudinal 
structures,  value  systems,  and  emotional  and  intellectual 
dispositions,  they  affirm  their  preferences  in  different 
ways  in  terms  of  content  or  direction,  and  in  terms  of 
intensity.  When  alternatives  are  relatively  clear  cut, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  characterizing  an  opinion  or  pref¬ 
erence  in  terms  of  its  content.  Therefore,  the  numerical 
extent  of  the  support  any  political  alternative  may  enjoy 
can  be  determined  by  enumerating  the  voting  individuals  who 
express  a  positive  preference  for  it.  However,  in  equating 
contending  political  forces  in  terms  of  their  influence  on 
the  political  processes,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  extent  of  opinionated  support  for  each  alternative 
course  of  action  should  be  considered  on  a  qualitative  as 
well  as  on  a  quantitative  dimension.  Unfortunately,  the 
qualitative  characteristics  of  an  opinion  are  not  readily 
amenable  to  measurement. 

The  problem  of  the  depth  of  opinion,  or  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  belief,  is  one  of  the  basic  questions  in  the  meas¬ 
urement  of  public  opinion,  and  most  opinion  studies  that 
have  been  done  in  the  last  two  or  three  decades  have 
attempted  to  incorporate  some  device  into  the  research 
design  that  would  measure  the  intensity  of  opinion  specif¬ 
ically.1  This  presents  a  severely  difficult  research 
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problem,  but  one  that  may  be  worth  trying  to  solve,  for  a 
number  of  reasons. 


Prima  facia,  we  would  readily  admit  that  felt  pref¬ 
erence  intensity  is  sometimes  a  fact,  and  in  many  political 
situations  we  may  feel  that  differences  in  preference  inten¬ 
sity  should  be  incorporated  into  a  social  decision.  We  may 
also,  without  great  difficulty,  formulate  some  plausible 
preliminary  hypotheses  concerning  the  effects  of  differences 
between  individuals  in  the  strength  or  depth  of  feeling,  on 
the  way  in  which  they  react,  individually  or  collectively, 
to  their  social  environment.  D.  Katz  suggests  that: 


.  .  .  if  we  are  able  to  measure  the  intensity  of  opin¬ 

ion  as  well  as  its  direction,  we  "shall  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  the  individuals  whose  opinions  we  are 
studying.  We  shall  know,  for  one  thing,  something  of 
the  permanence  of  opinion,  its  crystallization,  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  structured,  and  the  degree  to 
which  an  individual  may  be  expected  to  be  suggestible. 
If  we  can  determine  the  intensity  of  opinion,  we  should 
be  able  to  predict  much  more  accurately  than  we  might 
otherwise  what  action  opinion  may  lead  to,  for  example, 
whether  or  not  an  individual  with  a  given  opinion  holds 
that  opinion  strongly  enough  to  take  the  trouble  to  go 
out  and  vote  for  it  or  fight  for  it.  If  such  an  opin¬ 
ion  is  held  rigidly  enough  to  be  called  a  prejudice,  we 
should  be  able  to  predict  the  success  of  those  who  want 
to  proselyte  this  opinion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  opin¬ 
ion  is  strongly  held  but  if  all  channels  of  action  to 
which  the  opinion  is  directed  are  blocked,  then  we  can 
predict  frustration  to  arise  either  in  the  individual 
or  group  more  rapidly  than  it  would  if  the  opinion  were 
only  mildly  held.  If  we  can  break  opinion  down  by 
intensity,  then  we  should  be  able  to  divide  any  given 
population  accordingly  into  more  and  more  precisely 
defined  groups.  For  these  reasons,  among  others,  mea¬ 
surement  of  the  intensity  of  opinion  assumes  enormous 
significance . 2 
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If  the  distribution  of  intensities  within  a  popula¬ 
tion  is  related  to  government  action,  that  is,  if  the  pre¬ 
sumption  can  be  made  that  individuals  holding  preferences  of 
relatively  high  intensity  act  in  significantly  different 
ways  than  individuals  holding  preferences  of  relatively  low 
intensity  on  any  particular  political  issue  or  group  of 
issues,  then  it  is  plausible  to  suppose  further,  that  the 
location  of  intensities  within  the  general  patterns  of  dis¬ 
tribution  of  opinion  may  be  important  in  fixing  the  context 
for  government  action.  Also,  since  individual  volitions  are 
the  products  of  the  social  process  and  social  environment,  a 
knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  intensities  may,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  tangibly  reflect  the  social  environment,  which 
is  demonstrably  important  in  fixing  the  context  for  govern¬ 
ment  action. 

The  research  problem  is  to  measure  intensity  empiri¬ 
cally.  To  say  that  an  individual  holds  a  preference  strongly 
or  weakly  says  something  about  the  person,  his  psychological 
equipment  and  commitments,  as  well  as  his  relationship  to 
some  external  referent  or  idea.  The  presence  of  this  com¬ 
bination  of  factors  causes  considerable  theoretical  diffi¬ 
culties  in  attaining  a  valid  and  reliable  concept  of  inten¬ 
sity,  and  the  concommitant  difficulty  of  determining  whether 
or  not  the  different  devices  designed  to  measure  intensity 
are  tapping  the  same  dimension.  Nevertheless,  some  crude 
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appraisals  have  been  made  in  public  opinion  research. 


In  1946,  H.  Cantril  conducted  a  study  with  the 
express  purpose  of  measuring  intensity  of  opinion  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  issues  of  current  interest  in  the  United  States  at 
3 

that  time.  The  only  results  of  enduring  interest  from  the 
study  suggested  a  correlation  between  the  degree  of  intensity 
with  which  an  attitude  or  opinion  is  held,  and  how  extreme 
it  is  in  its  direction  --  that  is,  perhaps,  only  how  far  it 
may  deviate  from  the  median  on  an  opinion  distribution  curved 
However,  Cantril  used  a  measuring  device  that  has  been  used 
to  measure  intensity  of  opinion  in  practically  all  public 
opinion  studies  since  then.  The  device  was  described  by  E.A. 
Suchman  in  1950  in  the  following  way: 


A  great  deal  of  the  experimentation  with  different 
methods  of  asking  intensity  of  feeling  has  indicated 
that  intensity  can  be  measured  by  asking  after  each 
attitude  question  about  strength  of  feeling  (i.e.,  'How 
strongly  do  you  feel  about  this?')  or  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty  (i.e.,  'How  sure  are  you  of  your  answer?')  or 
difficulty  of  choice  (i.e.,  'How  hard  was  it  for  you 
to  answer  this  question?') ,  or  by  mixing  all  three 
forms  of  the  intensity  question.  Matched  groups, 
answering  the  same  content  questions  but  different 
intensity  questions,  show  no  significant  differences 
in  the  intensity  curve  or  the  zero  range. 


Of  course,  this  measure  involves  merely  a 
self-appraisal  of  opinion,  and  may  have  little  or 
tion  to  the  way  people  behave.  To  establish  that 
of  opinion  has  import  for  the  political  system  it 
dently  necessary  to  establish  a  relation  between 
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and  political  participation  or  activism.  This  may  be  diffi 
cult.  There  are  some  obvious  pitfalls  in  attempting  to 
relate  information  on  political  participation  to  opinion 
intensity.  For  example,  strong  opinions  may  result  from 
rather  than  contribute  to  a  high  level  of  participation. 

The  roots  of  opinion  intensity  have  been,  as  yet,  in  no  way 
clearly  identified.  Whether  it  devolves  from  knowledge, 
self-interest,  moral  commitment,  psychological  predisposit¬ 
ions,  ego-involvement,  anxiety  due  to  a  rapidly  changing 
social  and  political  environment,  or  a  combination  of  two 
or  more  of  these  factors  has  yet  to  be  determined.  In  fact 
it  may  be  doubted  that  intensity,  as  it  has  been  crudely 
measured  in  public  opinion  research  to  this  time,  has  the 
same  meaning  to  different  individuals,  or  in  different 
issue  situations. 

In  1961,  V. 0 .  Key,  in  trying  to  find  some  very 
rough,  general  indication  of  the  relationship  between 
intensity  and  participation  or  involvement,  remarked  on 
the  paucity  of  data: 

We  lack  adequate  data  on  the  characteristics  and 
behavior  of  that  thin  layer  of  persons  highly  active 
in  politics.  From  daily  impressions  of  polities  we 
feel  that  persons  who  have  opinions  of  high  intensity 
are  likely  to  seek  energetically  to  achieve  the  ends 
in  which  they  believe.  These  blocs  of  intense  opinion 
combined  with  frenetic  activity  slip  through  the 
tines  of  a  national  sampling  procedure.  Yet  the 
endeavors  of  these  small  blocs  of  opinion-holders 
often  energize  —  or  brake  —  the  machinery  of  the 
state.  Little  bands  of  dedicated  souls  leave  their 
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clear  imprint  on  public  policy.  The  duck  hunters,  the 
lovers  of  the  national  parks,  the  forestry  zealots, 
the  disciples  of  Izaak  Walton,  and  many  other  small 
groups  have  left  their  tracks  in  the  statute  books. 

In  countless  other  instances,  small  blocs  of  intense 
opinion  are  accompanied  by  exertions  of  influence 
that  suffice  to  obstruct  action.  Yet  these  patterns 
of  opinion  and  action  can  be  identified  only  by  far 
more  intensive  sampling  of  attitudes  than  has  occurred^ 


Key  did  find  that  persons  whose  behavior  could  be 
considered  a  manifestation  of  attributes  equivalent  to 
intensity  of  opinion  seemed  more  likely  to  vote.  However, 
this  conclusion  is  somewhat  less  than  startling,  particu¬ 
larly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  voting  is  the  very  minimum 
degree  of  participation,  and  is  usually  "expected"  of  a  cit¬ 
izen.  Many  individual  motivations  for  voting  may  have  lit¬ 
tle,  if  anything,  to  do  with  stands  on  political  issues. 
Carrying  his  analysis  a  step  further,  Key  found  that; 

".  .  .  those  persons  with  high  levels  of  participation  — 

that  is,  persons  who  participated  in  some  kind  of  activity 
in  addition  to  the  mere  act  of  voting  --  held  opinions  of 
somewhat  higher  average  intensity  than  did  those  persons 
of  low  levels  of  participation."  However,  he  asserted 
that;  "In  no  instance  would  it  be  safe  to  attribute  much 
increase  in  participation  to  intensity  of  opinion 
alone .  .  .  . " 


Although  there  is  some  small  relationship  between 
intensity  and  level  of  participation,  there  are  other 
related  findings  in  Key's  analysis  which  render  the 
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correlation  quite  useless,,  It  was  found  that  many  persons 
with  a  very  low  level  of  participation  had  intense  opinions 
and  also  that,  "...  the  variation  within  levels  of 
involvement  of  the  proportions  with  intense  opinions  on 
the  series  of  issues  indicates  that  intensity  is  a  factor 
largely  independent  of  involvement. This  is  to  say  only 
that  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  opinion  inten 
sity  and  level  of  involvement.  However,  a  situation  in 
which  blocs  of  electors  with  intense  opinions  and  low  lev¬ 
els  of  participation  exist,  may  indicate  a  great  deal  about 
the  health  of  a  political  system,  in  terms  of  the  willing¬ 
ness  and  capability  of  the  government  to  deal  with  demands 
made  of  it.  Key  suggests  that  small  pockets  of  people  with 
intense  opinions,  who  feel  alienated  from  the  political 
system,  are  likely  to  have  an  extremely  low  sense  of  polit¬ 
ical  efficacy  and  therefore,  no  motivation  to  exert  them¬ 
selves  politically,  even  to  the  extent  of  registering  a 
vote . 9 


The  combination  of  intense  opinion  and  low  sense  of 
efficacy  with  alienation  from  participation  in  the 
political  system  may  not  be  the  most  healthy  condit¬ 
ion  for  a  democratic  order.  Such  population  blocs 
may  be  of  serious  consequence  only  when  they  are  of 
considerable  magnitude.  Such  blocs  may,  if  suffic¬ 
iently  agitated,  seek  to  work  out  their  concerns 
through  mob  action  or  by  other  more  direct  routes 
to  their  ends  than  the  tortuous  processes  of  popular 
politics;  nonparticipators  may  yearn  for  short-cuts. 
As  intense  opinion  is  channeled  into  meaningful 
political  participation,  the  persons  involved  may 
learn  to  live  with  the  fabianism  of  public  action. 
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Now,  all  studies  indicate  that  a  measurement  of  the 
intensity  of  an  opinion  is,  to  some  extent,  a  measurement  of 
its  direction  or  content.  In  other  words,  the  more  extreme 
an  opinion  is  "generally"  considered  to  be  in  its  direction, 
the  more  intensely  it  is  likely  to  be  held.  Since  the 
extremity  of  an  opinion  held  by  an  individual  or  group  of 
individuals  on  an  issue  can  be  gauged  solely  in  terms  of  the 
degree  of  agreement  characterizing  the  opinions  of  other 
individuals  or  groups  of  individuals  in  the  society  of  the 
same  issue,  degree  of  intensity  is,  to  some  extent,  degree 
of  consensus.  If  one  or  more  substantial  blocs  of  individ¬ 
uals  intensely  hold  incompatible  opinions  on  an  issue,  we 
may  of  course  assert  that,  at  least  on  that  issue,  there  is 
a  lack  of  consensus  among  the  members  of  that  society. 
Clearly,  the  mechanisms  of  the  governing  process  will  work 
a  great  deal  more  smoothly  in  grappling  with  an  issue  there 
is  some  basic  consensus  of  opinion,  than  where  there  is 
lack  of  consensus.  Where  there  are  large  blocs  of  intense 
opinion,  a  government  may  be  faced  with  violent  action  by 
these  blocs,  and  may  have  to  resort  to  dictatorial  methods 
to  maintain  itself  in  a  position  of  authority  or  have  its 
decisions  prevail. 

Setting  aside  for  a  moment  the  questions  raised  by 
the  prescriptions  of  many  traditional  democratic  theorists 
concerning  compromise,  and  democracy  as  a  way  of  life, 
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surely  it  would  be  naive  to  expect  that  any  government  would 
receive  consensual  support  on  every  issue  of  public  policy, 
or  on  the  issue  of  its  continuance  in  office.  But  this  does 
not  mean  that  in  resolving  each  issue  with  which  it  is  faced 
a  government  must  anticipate  the  possibility  of  a  revolution 
or  civil  war.  Intensity  of  opinion,  as  measured,  is  not 
usually  the  result  of  strong  feelings  for  or  against  a  ques¬ 
tion,  whatever  it  may  be,  by  groups  of  belligerent  individ¬ 
uals.  The  level  or  degree  of  opinion  intensity  depends  very 
much  on  the  issue  at  hand."'''*'  By  the  same  token,  the  quality 
of  opinion  on  individual  issues  may  vary  greatly  within  a 
given  population.  As  Key  remarks: 


Obviously  an  issue  may  become  of  concern  to  a  person  in 
many  ways,  and  that  concern  may  take  different  forms. 

A  proposed  law  that  would  put  a  man  out  of  business  may 
arouse  an  intense  opinion.  A  proposed  law  that  clashes 
with  a  man's  ethical  notions,  although  it  would  affect 
him  personally  not  at  all,  may  also  arouse  an  intense 
opinion,  but  on  a  different  sort  of  foundation.  It 
may  well  be  that  most  issues  have  such  slight  effect  or 
potential  effect  on  most  individuals  that  it  requires  a 
considerable  acculturation  to  democratic  processes  -- 
or  development  of  a  sense  of  identification  with  the 
community  --  for  a  person  to  feel  intensely  about  many 
issues.  At  any  rate,  the  range  of  opinion  intensity 
must  be  quite  wide  within  the  population  generally, 
and  our  measures  of  intensity  capture  only  the  most 
meager  suggestion  of  its  variety. 12 


Key  implies,  then,  that  the  quality  of  an  individ¬ 
ual's  opinion,  and  his  level  of  intensity,  may  change 
according  to  the  kind  of  issue  with  which  he  is  faced.  S.I. 
Benn  and  R.S.  Peters  may  be  describing  the  same  sort  of 
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phenomenon  in  indicating  that  expressions  of  opinion  vary 
depending  on  whether  or  not  an  issue  has  a  moral  "personal¬ 
ity"  : 


There  are  some  issues,  of  course,  which  can  produce 
massive  and  definite  expressions  of  opinion,  capable 
of  inducing  a  government  to  change  its  minds.  Ques¬ 
tions  of  sexual  behavior,  capital  punishment,  and 
pacifism  are  of  this  sort.  Differences  on  such  mat¬ 
ters  depend  less,  however,  on  technical  conditions 
than  on  moral  principles,  and  the  views  people  hold 
are  rarely  related  to  any  special  interest  they  have 
in  the  matter.  ...  In  cases  of  this  sort,  the 
technical  incompetence  of  the  ordinary  citizen  is 
beside  the  point;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  on  such  matters  governments  are  less  subject  to 
passion  and  prejudice  than  anyone  else. 


Is  it  then  the  case  that  there  are  certain  kinds  of 
issues  which  a  "democratic"  government  must  avoid  if  it 
wishes  to  avoid  violent  upheaval,  or  reversion  to  dictator¬ 
ial  methods  of  governing?  This  hardly  seems  reasonable,  for 
it  verges  on  the  trite  to  suggest  that  the  kinds  of  issues 
to  which  Benn  and  Peters  refer  could  possibly  arise  at  nearly 
every  step  in  the  governing  process.  Democratic  theorists 
do  not,  on  the  whole,  consider  the  possibility  of  implement¬ 
ing  a  formal  social  decision-making  rule  designed  to  cope 
with  the  problems  of  preference  intensity,  that  is,  to  weigh 
as  well  as  count  individual  preferences.  Does  this  mean 
that  a  "democratic"  government  could,  or  at  some  point  must, 
use  dictatorial  methods  of  enforcing  its  decisions  and  main¬ 
taining  itself  in  power?  Although  the  crude  measures  of 
intensity  that  have  been  used,  for  the  most  part  in  public 
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opinion  research,  can,  as  V.O.  Key  suggests,  hope  to  give 
only  the  most  meager  suggestion  of  the  variety  and  range  of 
the  phenomenon  within  a  population,  it  may  be  of  great  help 
to  the  democratic  theorist,  who  surely  must  attempt  to  form¬ 
ulate  an  answer  to  this  question. 

The  significance  of  this  research  for  the  democratic 
theorist  is  somewhat  at  issue,  largely  because  the  measures 
of  intensity  depend  on  some  sort  of  overt  behavior.  This 
consideration  has  caused  great  confusion  in  dealing  with  the 
problem. 


R.A.  Dahl  suggests  that  there  are  two  reasons  why  it 
might  be  important  to  estimate  intensity  of  opinion.  The 
first  reason  he  claims  to  be  "essentially  ethical  in  char¬ 
acter",  for,  in  a  situation  where  a  choice  must  be  made 
between  mutually  exclusive  alternatives  of  action,  ".  .  .if 

the  outcome  is  otherwise  a  matter  of  indifference,  it  might 
seem  fair  to  establish  the  rule  that  the  individual  with  the 
more  intense  preference  should  get  his  way."^  The  second 
reason  Dahl  suggests,  "...  arises  from  a  desire  to  predict 
the  stability  of  a  democratic  system  and  perhaps  even  to 
design  rules  to  guarantee  its  stability."  He  wishes  to 
draw  a  clear  distinction  between  these  two  kinds  of  concerns 
on  the  basis  of  a  rather  strange,  unclear  characterization 
of  the  results  of  any  behavioral  test  for  intensity.  There 
is  no  way  of  measuring,  Dahl  asserts,  the  kind  of  intensity 
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which  is  at  stake  in  a  consideration  of  the  ethical  problem. 
This  he  calls  "sensate"  intensity. ^  The  problem  of  stabil¬ 
ity  is  considered  to  be  of  a  "different  kind": 

For  we  are  concerned  with  how  people  in  the  political 
system  'feel'  only  so  that  we  can  predict  how  they  are 
likely  to  act.  If  we  can  predict  how  they  are  likely 
to  act  from  observations  of  other  overt  behavior,  then 
we  do  not  need  to  worry  ourselves  with  the  question 
whether  we  really  know  how  they  feel. 

This  raises  the  question  of  what  the  crude  empirical 
measures  of  intensity  we  now  have  are  measuring,  if  they 
are  not  measuring  intensity  of  sensations.  To  assume  that 
there  is  no  connection  between  the  way  in  which  individuals 
act,  and  the  way  they  "feel",  seems  tantamount  to  assuming 
that  human  behavior  is  totally  unpredictable.  If  this  is 
the  case,  there  is  little  point  to  trying  to  predict  the 
stability  of  the  political  system.  Dahl  seems  to  suggest 
that  while  a  measure  based  on  overt  behavior  may  give  us 
some  idea  of  how  an  individual  "feels",  it  does  not  give  us 
any  idea  of  how  he  "really  feels".  But  an  individual's 
relationship  to  some  external  referent  or  idea  is  defined 
by  his  attitudinal  structure,  value  system,  and  emotional 
and  intellectual  dispositions.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  we  can  get  a  reasonably  good  idea  of  how  individuals 
compare  on  the  basis  of  these  characteristics,  which  can 
be  measured,  in  a  fairly  sophisticated  manner,  from  their 
overt  behavior.  This  may  be  a  matter  for  the  student  of 
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psychology,  but  it  also  must  concern  the  democratic  theorist 
who  wishes  to  grapple  with  the  problem  of  intensity.  For, 
when  we  state  decisively  that  intensity  of  opinion  may 
change  quantitatively  (and  perhaps  qualitatively) ,  with  the 
consideration  of  different  kinds  of  issues,  we  are  concerned 
with  the  effect  of  the  raising  of  a  certain  kind  of  issue  on 
an  individual's  attitudinal  structure  and  value  system.  If 
Dahl  means  to  suggest  that  the  measurement  of  "sensate" 
intensities,  or  how  an  individual  "really  feels",  entails 
cutting  back  further  than  this,  then  we  are  indeed  presented 
with  a  problem  that  is  almost  impossible  to  solve,  analyti¬ 
cally  or  empirically.  At  any  rate,  it  would  first  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  draw  a  clear  distinction  between  "sensate"  inten¬ 
sity,  and  intensity  that  is  recognizable  or  definable  from 
overt  behavior.  Dahl  does  not  give  any  indication  of  what 
form  this  distinction  might  take. 

The  important  point  is,  that  the  statement-f orm ; 

A  prefers  x  to  y  more  than  B  prefers  y  to  x;  is  empirical, 
and  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  we  can  prove  or  dis¬ 
prove  statements  of  this  form  is  an  empirical  matter.  There 
is  not  some  point  at  which  it  may  take  on  a  mystical  charac¬ 
ter.  It  is  in  principle  capable  of  solution,  and  at  least 
we  may  claim  that  if  we  are  possessed  of  some  knowledge  of 
each  of  the  individuals,  we  can  make  a  rough  appraisal. 
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In  an  argument  very  much  resembling  that  of  Dahl, 

I  O 

W.  Kendall  and  G.W.  Carey  encounter  what  could  perhaps  be 
called  a  more  superficial  difficulty  in  attempting,  like 
Dahl,  to  separate  the  intensity  problem  into  two  somewhat 
distinct  aspects  relating  to  democratic  theory,  the  first 
involving  ethical  considerations,  and  the  second  involving 
practical  considerations  relating  to  the  stability  of  the 
democratic  system.  They  state  that: 

The  'case'  for  weighing  preferences  in  order  to  assure 
'stability',  whatever  its  merits  or  demerits,  is 
clearly  incompatible  with  the  case  for  weighing  pref¬ 
erences  in  the  name  of  'fairness',  save  as  we  are 
prepared  to  assume  that  fairness  and  stability  always 
come  down,  in  politics,  to  one  and  the  same  thing. 19 

Here,  again,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  weigh¬ 
ing  of  preferences  is  an  empirical  matter.  What  sort  of 
'case'  can  be  made  for  the  importance  of  the  results  of 
weighing  preferences,  for  democratic  theory,  or,  what  can 
be  done  with  these  results,  depends  on  the  level  of  sophis¬ 
tication  attained  by  the  measuring  devices,  and  on  the  com¬ 
prehensiveness  and  significance  of  the  results.  Kendall 
and  Carey  imply  that  fairness  and  stability  are  not,  in 
politics,  the  same  thing.  Surely  this  depends  on  what  is 
meant  by  the  terms  "fairness",  and  "stability".  Clearly, 
they  would  want  to  claim  that  a  "stable"  democracy  is  a 
different  thing  from  a  "stable"  dictatorship.  If  we  want 
to  say,  in  this  context,  that  "fairness"  is  something  like 
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informal  consideration  of  preference  intensity  in  social 
decision-making,  our  crude  measures  of  intensity  might  lead 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  in  a  democracy  fairness  and  sta¬ 
bility  do  come  down  pretty  much  to  one  and  the  same  thing. 
In  fact,  this  is  the  conclusion  which  Kendall  and  Carey 
eventually  arrive  at,  thus  refuting  their  earlier  state¬ 
ment. 


The  means  which  Kendall  and  Carey  prescribe  for 
taking  account  of  differences  in  intensity  involve  every 
system  having; 


.  .  .  built-in  facilities  for  correct  reciprocal  antic¬ 
ipations  ,  on  the  part  of  groups  and,  ultimately,  o£ 
individuals,  of  the  intensity  of  each  other's  react¬ 
ions,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  to  the  alternative 
courses  of  political  behavior  open  to  each. 20 


As  it  turns  out,  the  extent  to  which  a  political 
system  provides  mechanisms  for  this  kind  of  implicit  log¬ 
rolling  tempered  with  wisdom  and  self-restraint,  allows  us 
not  only  to  make  a  judgment  about  the  stability  of  the 
system,  but  to  make  a  concurrent  ethical  judgment.  They 
point  out  that  a  democracy  which  fails  to  provide  facili¬ 
ties  for  "correct  reciprocal  anticipations"  is  liable  to 
condemnation  because: 


By  doing  so,  it  both  renders  itself  inherently  unsta¬ 
ble  (an  'empirical'  judgment)  and  lays  itself  open  to 
the  charge  (a  'normative'  or  'ethical'  judgment)  that, 
by  failing  to  elicit  the  maximum  of  cooperation  avail¬ 
able  to  it  for  the  achievement  of  its  objectives 
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(which,  arguendo ,  we  assume  to  be  'good'),  it  is  self- 
defeating  and  therefore  'bad'.21 


It  would  seem,  however,  that  providing  facilities 
for  "correct  reciprocal  anticipations"  in  modern  mass  soci¬ 
ety  would  present  very  severe,  if  not  insurmountable,  organ¬ 
izational  difficulties.  These  difficulties  could  be 
resolved  if  our  measures  of  intensity  could  provide  us  with 
enough  information  to  contrive  a  social  decision-making 
rule  wherein  each  individual's  decision  would  include  not 
only  preference  orders,  but  also  preference  intensities. 

The  form  such  a  rule  would  take  is  more  rigorously  formula¬ 
ted  by  the  economist  Y.  Murakami: 


Let  us  take  a  quadruple  of  alternatives  (x,  y,  z,  w) 
in  an  issue.  We  have  been  assuming  that  an  individual 
orders  those  alternatives  according  to  his  prefer¬ 
ence  --  say,  he  prefers  x  to  y  and  z  to  w.  For  an 
introduction  of  preference  intensity,  we  further  assume 
that  he  is  capable  of  telling  whether  the  degree  to 
which  he  prefers  x  to  y  is  greater,  equal  or  smaller 
than  the  degree  to  which  he  prefers  z  to  w.  In  other 
words,  the  individual  is  assumed  to  order  .  .  .  not 

only  the  alternatives  themselves  but  also  the  'inter¬ 
vals'  between  any  pair  of  alternatives.22 


Logically,  then,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  construct  a 
numerical  index  representing  preference  intensity,  as  well 
as  preference  order;  a  kind  of  latter-day  version  of  Bent- 
hams'  utility  calculus.  There  are,  however,  as  Murakami 
points  out,  some  questions  concerning  the  workability  of 
such  a  social  decision-making  rule,  involving  an 
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individual's  representation  of  his  own  preference  inten¬ 
sity  .  2  ^ 


In  the  first  place,  we  may  be  sceptical  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual's  introspective  ability  to  give  consistent  numerical 
representation  of  the  quality  of  his  preference.  This  is, 
of  course,  a  massive  empirical  problem.  But,  even  assuming 
that  we  had  the  information  necessary  to  assert  that  indi¬ 
viduals  do  have  this  ability,  we  would  probably  suspect 
that  a  person  would  tend  to  overstate,  or  understate,  his 
preference  intensity  concerning  the  alternative  he  preferred, 
for  strategic  reasons.  Because  of  this  element  of  uncer¬ 
tainty,  Murakami  claims,  ".  .  .a  voting  procedure  involv¬ 

ing  numerical  expressions  is  likely  to  be  unstable."  He 
asserts  that:  "Numerical  voting  is  logically  possible, 

even  workable  in  our  sense,  but  may  be  held  to  be  impract- 

24 

ical  because  of  its  instability."  This  consideration 
may  constitute  a  first-level  answer  to  the  question, 
phrased  by  Kendall  and  Carey,  of  why  a  so-called  "frivolous 
majority"  would  turn  out  to  be  " frivolous ". * J 

At  any  rate,  our  measures  of  intensity  are  not,  as 
yet,  sophisticated  to  the  degree  that  we  may  assuredly  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  an  individual  possesses  the  introspective 
ability  to  consistently  represent,  in  numerical  terms,  the 
quality  of  his  opinions  on  all  issues,  or  that  he  would  be 
sincere  in  these  representations.  However,  we  can  assuredly 
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say,  that  an  individual's  preference  intensity  varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  character  of  the  issue  and  alternatives  with 
which  he  is  faced.  We  can  determine  this  by  examining  an 
individual's  attitudinal  structure  and  value  system.  Using 
this  information,  we  may  also  be  able  to  specify  a  kind  of 
rough  "indifference  point"  for  any  given  individual,  there¬ 
by  allowing  very  crude,  by  empirically  meaningful,  compari¬ 
sons  between  different  individuals  on  the  basis  of  their 
intensity  of  preference.  This  procedure  would  involve,  to 
a  large  extent,  the  consideration  of  what  K.  Arrow  calls 
"irrelevant  alternatives". 

The  potential  usefulness  of  irrelevant  alternatives  is 
that  they  may  permit  empirically  meaningful  interper¬ 
sonal  comparisons.  The  information  which  might  enable 
us  to  assert  that  one  individual  prefers  alternative  x 
to  alternative  y  more  strongly  than  a  second  individual 
prefers  y  to  x  must  be  based  on  comparisons  by  the  two 
individuals  of  the  two  alternatives,  not  only  with 
respect  to  each  other  but  also  to  other  alternatives.^ 

We  may,  then,  want  to  consider  intensity  of  prefer¬ 
ence  because  it  may  be  helpful  in  predicting  the  stability 
of  a  political  system.  It  may  be  helpful  in  determining  the 
extent  to  which  any  government  fosters  a  feeling  of  politi¬ 
cal  efficacy  among  the  individuals  subject  to  it,  or  the 
extent  to  which  the  government  is  able  to  satisfy  demands 
that  are  made  of  it.  We  are  able,  through  public  opinion 
research,  to  make  some  empirically  meaningful  interpersonal 
comparisons  based  on  intensity  of  opinion,  although  they 
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are,  as  yet,  very  crude.  For  example,  we  know  that  certain 
kinds  of  issues  are  likely  to  elicit  particularly  intense 
feelings,  and,  if  we  know  enough  about  an  individual,  we  can 
estimate  with  some  assurity  how  intensely  he  would  feel 
about  possible  alternative  courses  of  action  in  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  any  given  issue.  As  far  as  incorporating  these  com¬ 
parisons  into  a  formal  decision-making  procedure  goes,  there 
are  as  yet  many  unsolved  practical  difficulties  that  would 
render  such  a  procedure  at  least  very  unreliable.  However, 
this  is  certainly  possible  in  principle. 

Whatever  it  might  mean  to  talk  about  ethical  inter¬ 
personal  comparisons,  this  in  no  way  confounds  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  measuring  individual  preference  intensities,  and,  by 
the  same  token,  whatever  moral  reasons  might  be  given  as  to 
why  intensity  of  opinion  should  or  should  not  be  considered 
in  social  decision-making,  they  are  not  relevant  in  consid¬ 
ering  the  phenomenon  in  terms  of  its  import  for  the  politi¬ 
cal  system.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  by  no  means  clear  how 
a  special  moral  case  for  the  weighing  of  preferences  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  intensity  could  be  made  that  would  be  remote 
from  these  kinds  of  considerations. 


CHAPTER  II 


Although  it  is  possible  to  make  empirically  meaning¬ 
ful  comparisons  between  individuals  in  terms  of  their  inten¬ 
sity  of  opinion  on  political  issues,  and  hence  possible,  in 
principle,  to  contrive  a  formal  decision-making  procedure 
that  would  take  intensity  into  account,  democratic  theorists 
have  not  argued  that  individual  preferences  ought  to  be 
weighed,  in  this  manner,  as  well  as  counted.  In  this  chap¬ 
ter,  I  propose  to  consider  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  "logic"  of  some  of  the  theories  of  democracy  in  any 
sense  precludes  the  possibility  of  incorporating  this  kind 
of  preference  weighing  device  into  the  mechanisms  of  social 
decision-making . 

All  of  the  theories  which  I  consider  include,  in 
one  way  or  another,  the  notions  of  "political  equality"  and 
"majority  rule"  as  fundamental  justificatory  principles  of 
political  democracy.  Hence,  the  procedure  usually  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  "democratic"  in  the  making  of  decisions  involves 
one  man  having  one  vote,  with  each  vote  being  counted 
"equally",  and  the  alternative  receiving  the  numerical  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  votes  winning  the  day.  By  examining  some  of 
these  theories  of  democracy,  we  can  gain  some  insight  into 
what,  in  the  first  place,  is  being  claimed  by  the  notion  of 
"political  ecruality"  ,  and  secondly,  what  is  implied  by  the 

In  this  way  we  can  determine 
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majoritarian  principle. 
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whether  or  not  the  democratic  theorist  must  assert  that 
weighing  as  well  as  counting  votes  is  "undemocratic",  or 
invalidate  his  theory. 

Now,  prima  facia,  the  counting  of  noses  may  be 
demonstrably  absurd.  To  assert  any  literal  meaning  for  a 
claim  of  equality  of  men,  in  mind,  body,  or  attainments,  is 
manifestly  contrary  to  experience  and  observation.  More¬ 
over,  our  empirical  data  on  intensity  leaves  no  question 
but  that  some  people  feel  more  strongly  about  certain  issues 
or  decisions  than  others.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  demo¬ 
cratic  theorists  are  faced  with  the  great  practical  problem 
of  reconciling  the  majoritarian  principle  with  percepts  of 
justice  and  fair  play.  For  example,  we  may  conceive  a  soci¬ 
ety  where  the  minority  prefers  an  alternative  much  more 
ardently  than  the  majority  prefers  the  contrary  alternative. 
We  may,  then,  well  doubt  that  the  majority  principle  still 
makes  sense,  and  conclude  that  it  is  worth  while  trying  to 
consider  preference  intensity  formally  in  the  mechanisms  of 
social  decision-making.  In  other  words,  if  individuals  can 
be  determined  to  be,  on  an  empirical  basis,  unequal  in  cer¬ 
tain  respects,  as  in  fact  they  can,  must  the  theory  of  polit¬ 
ical  democracy  be  put  in  the  awkward  position  of  describing 

and  prescribing  a  system  which,  by  giving  equality  to  uneq- 

1 

uals,  results  in  substantial  inequality? 


The  answer  to  this  question  hinges  upon  the 
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interpretation  that  is  given  to  the  notions  of  "political 
equality"  and  "majority  rule"  in  democratic  theory.  If  the 
claim  for  political  equality  is  in  any  sense  purportedly 
derived  from  an  empirical  claim  of  individual  human  equal¬ 
ity,  then  the  theorist  has  some  serious  explaining  to  do. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  "political  equality"  embodies  an 
intrinsicially  ethical  claim,  we  may  want  to  know  what 
relationship  it  has  to  the  resolution  of  political  issues. 


In  fact,  the  argument  surrounding  the  claim  for 
political  equality  is  a  muddle „  As  traditionally  housed 
in  the  rambling  and  somewhat  rundown  mansion  of  natural 
rights,  it  has  fared  rather  poorly.  The  Levellers  of  early 
modern  democratic  theory  based  their  doctrine  of  "consent" 
upon  the  tradition  of  natural  rights.  This  doctrine,  foun¬ 
ded  on  the  law  of  God  and  the  law  of  nature,  defies  suc¬ 
cinct  thought,  and  in  practical  terms  reduces  to  impossi- 
bilist  nonsense.  As  A . D .  Lindsay  points  out; 


.  .  .  the  practical  measure  for  which  they  are  con¬ 

tending  is  that  everyone  should  have  a  right  to  take 
part  in  the  electing  of  legislators.  But  to  say 
that  you  have  chosen  your  legislator  because  you 
have  voted  against  him  is  a  curious  argument,  freq¬ 
uently  as  it  is  used  by  those  who  wish  to  base  gov¬ 
ernment  on  consent. 

And  yet,  unless  you  accept  that  absurdity,  those 
insisters  on  consent  must  admit  that  every  legislator 
is  invalidly  elected  who  is  not  elected  unanimously. 
That  would  of  course  make  government  impossible. 2 


The  "mystical"  equality  of  men,  derived  from  the 
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doctrine  of  natural  rights,  does  not  go  far  toward  clearing 
what  might  seem  to  be  the  untidy  philosophical  character  of 
democratic  arrangements.  Even  if  we  were  to  discard  com¬ 
pletely  one  great  source  of  confusion;  the  mythological  pre¬ 
history  of  a  supposed  state  of  nature;  and  take  "natural 
rights"  to  mean  simply  the  right  of  an  individual  to  some 
kind  of  miminal  consideration  because  he  is  a  human  being, 
rather  than  because  he  has  "natural  rights",  or  has,  some¬ 
where  along  the  line,  given  his  consent  to  government,  we 
are  still  left  with  the  problems  of  determining  the  range 
or  extent  of  this  consideration,  and  the  terms  on  which 
these  "human  rights"  are  to  be  extended  to  individuals. 

This  conception  of  the  equality  of  men  seems  equally  to  defy 
justification  in  meaningful  terms.  C.K.  Allen  asserts  that: 


It  means  that  every  citizen,  of  whatever  capacity,  is 
entitled  to  what  a  German  jurist  calls  'consideration' 
(Achten)  from  all  other  members  of  society.  Strong  or 
weak,  effective  or  noneffective,  he  is  to  be  regarded 
as  deserving  such  opportunities  of  self-development  as 
he  is  capable  of  grafeping,  or  even  sheer  protection  and 
subsistence  if  he  is  incapable,  through  natural  defects 
or  undeserved  misfortunes,  of  maintaining  any  foothold 
for  himself  in  society.  This  view,  that  the  human 
being,  merely  because  he  is  such,  possesses  a  quality 
which  is  worth  safeguarding  for  its  own  sake  is  clearly 
a  matter  of  faith,  or  hope,  or  charity,  or  all  three. 

It  cannot  be  justified  on  grounds  of  materialistic 
logic  or  expediency. ^ 


Nevertheless,  faith,  hope  and  charity  has  not  satis¬ 
fied  some  theorists  as  a  foundation  of  the  claim  to  politi¬ 
cal  equality.  In  hopes  of  resolving  some  of  the  ambiguities 
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inherent  in  this  view  there  have  been  attempts  to  arrive  at 
a  minimal  specification  of  human  beings,  or  some  descriptive- 
comparative  sense  in  which  we  are  all  "fundamentally"  alike. 
For  example,  N.  Rotenstreich  claims  that  democracy  is  "rule 
by  principles"  rather  than  by  "majority"  and  attempts  to 
explicate  the  "principle  of  equality"  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  : 


.  .  .  the  idea  of  equality  values  all  men  alike  and 

determines  all  political  and  human  rights  in  terms  of 
a  single  principle,  the  generic  essence  of  man,  that 
is,  his  rational  nature,  which  is  one  and  the  same  in 
all  men. 4 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  this  assertion 
is  meant  to  be  factual,  or  normative,  or  whether  Rotenstreich 
means  "rational  nature"  to  be  a  defining  characteristic  of 
man.  If  the  latter  is  the  case,  the  claim  takes  the  form  of 
the  analytic  statement:  "every  man  has  a  rational  nature", 
which  tells  us  nothing  about  man  or  his  "rational  nature". 
However,  since  Rotenstreich  is  making  a  claim  for  equality, 
to  determine  political  and  "human"  rights,  it  appears  as 
though  the  only  way  to  make  sense  of  it  is  to  assume  that  he 
is  claiming  that  "essential  rationality",  which  can  only 
mean  rational  capacity,  is  an  empirical  quality  fairly 
representative  of  man's  nature.  But  surely,  it  may  be 
objected,  rational  capacities,  often  differing  greatly  from 
individual  to  individual,  demand  unequal  treatment.  If  we 
are  to  assume,  then,  that  each  man  is  "valued  alike"  or 
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deserves  some  "consideration"  because  he  is,  to  some  degree, 
rational,  we  must,  unless  Rotenstreich ' s  assertion  is  to 
reduce  to  a  tautology,  arbitrarily  establish  an  origin  and 
unit  for  the  measurement  of  rationality.  At  this  point  we 
could,  perhaps,  justify  the  destruction  of  all  our  defec¬ 
tives  and  recalcitrants.  For,  it  is  a  short  step  from  this 
kind  of  measure  to  the  assertion  that  the  extent  to  which 
each  man  may  be  considered  should  depend  upon  the  degree  to 
which  he  is  ascertained  to  be  rational.  How  does  this 
square  with  the  notion  of  "political  equality"?  And,  most 
important,  if  we  can  obtain  a  precise  and  uniform  measure¬ 
ment  of  an  intensive  magnitude  like  rationality,  is  there 
any  reason  why  the  same  could  not  be  done  for  intensity  of 
preference? 

Many  of  these  same  problems  are  encountered  by  the 
theorist  who  asserts  the  equality  of  men  in  terms  of  their 
being  members  of  a  given  class.  An  example  of  this  posit¬ 
ion  is  the  theory  of  M.C.  Swabey,  who  asserts  that  while 
equality  of  men  must  be  rejected  as  a  fact,  the  postulate 
of  "equality  of  consideration"  must  be  retained,  serving  as 

a  statement  of  a  "feasible  political  program"  or  "guiding 

5 

idea  for  social  endeavor". 

The  postulate  of  "equal  consideration",  according 

to  Swabey,  involves  a  kind  of  numerical  justice  which  she 
initially  identifies  as  being  embodied  in  the  relationship 
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between  the  individual  citizen  and  the  legal  and  political 
institutions  of  the  state.  She  claims  that: 


Citizenship,  being  determined  by  the  law  or  constitu¬ 
tion,  takes  account  of  persons  only  as  examples  of  a 
class,  not  as  individuals.  What  is  created  by  defin¬ 
ition  is  always  universal.  The  state  is  interested 
in  the  citizen  as  he  shares  the  common  nature  of  cit¬ 
izenship;  in  so  far  as  he  claims  peculiarities  as  a 
person  unlike  other  persons,  it  tends  to  ignore  him. 
In  this  sense,  the  democratic  state  while  maintaining 
the  integrity  and  distinctness  of  individuals  denies 
their  privileged  uniqueness,  recognizing  as  does 
science  that  its  classifications  and  laws  hold  of 
beings  fundamentally  assumed  alike. 


In  democracy,  then,  according  to  Swabey,  individuals 
fall  into  the  logical  class  of  all  citizens  and  are  con¬ 
sidered  equally,  by  the  state,  as  members  of  this  class. 

In  this  manner,  democracy  "...  aims  to  associate  concrete 
data  with  reckonable  numbers  and  to  treat  them  by  quanti- 

7 

tative  methods". 


Now,  if  citizenship  as  a  basis  for  the  classification 
of  individuals  pertains  to  relationships  or  judgments 
between  individuals  in  a  manner  that  is  fairly  precisely 
defined  by  law,  we  may  assert  that  the  class  of  citizens  is 
in  some  sense  "closed"  and  that  there  is  therefore  a  pre¬ 
sumption  of  relevance,  or  a  way  of  determining  relevant 
considerations . ^  in  specific  cases,  then,  we  may  be  able 
to  arbitrate  between  individual  claims,  giving  each  equal 
"consideration".  Swabey ' s  claim  for  "equality  of  consid¬ 
eration"  however  goes  far  deeper  than  the  equality  of 
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citizens  before  the  laws  of  the  state.  Her  notion  of  num¬ 
erical  justice  involves  consideration  of  the  "lot"  of  each 
individual  as  a  "human"  entity.  She  states  that: 


The  basic  element  in  political  justice,  in  our  view, 
is  equality  rather  than  differential  treatment  and 
proportional  reward.  For  the  emphasis  in  justice 
falls  upon  the  insight  that  the  lot  of  each  is  logi¬ 
cally  determined  by  that  of  all  the  rest.^ 


Because  of  the  difficulties  of  discriminating 
between  persons  in  order  to  adjust  rewards  to  "specific 
worths", 10  Swabey  holds  that  "equality  of  consideration" 
involves  treating  of  men  equally  as  members  of  the  given 
class,  humanity. 

The  ambiguities  in  this  theory  are  very  similar  to 
those  encountered  in  the  theory  claiming  equality  based  on 
the  "generic  essence",  or  "essential  rationality"  of  men. 
I.  Berlin  states  succinctly: 


The  assumption  here  seems  to  be  that  unless  there  is 
some  sufficient  reason  not  to  do  so,  it  is  'natural' 
or  'rational'  to  treat  every  member  of  a  given  class 
(in  this  case,  men)  as  you  treat  any  member  of  it. 

To  state  the  principle  in  this  way  leaves  open  cru¬ 
cial  issues:  thus  it  may  be  justly  objected  that 
unless  some  specific  sense  is  given  to  'sufficient 
reason',  the  principle  can  be  reduced  to  a  trivial 
tautology  (it  is  reasonable  to  act  in  manner  x  save 
in  circumstances  y,  in  which  it  is  not  rational,  and 
any  circumstances  may  be  y) ;  furthermore  that  since 
alT  entities  are  members  of  more  than  one  class  — 
indeed  of  a  theoretically  limitless  number  of  classes 
—  any  kind  of  behavior  can  be  safely  subsumed  under 
the  general  rule  enjoining  equal  treatment  —  since 
unequal  treatment  of  various  members  of  class  A  can 
always  be  represented  as  equal  treatment  of  them 
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viewed  as  members  of  some  other  class  B,  which  in 
extreme  circumstances  can  be  so  constructed  as  to  con¬ 
tain  no  more  than  one  actual  member;  which  can  reduce 
this  rule  to  vacuity.  There  obviously  can  exist  no 
formal  method  of  avoiding  such  reductions  to  absurd¬ 
ity;  they  can  be  rebutted  only  by  making  clear  what 
reasons  are  sufficient  and  why;  and  which  attributes 
are  relevant  and  why;  and  this  will  depend  on  the  out¬ 
looks  and  scales  of  value  of  different  persons,  and  the 
purposes  of  a  given  association  or  enterprise,  in  terms 
of  which  alone  general  principles  can  retain  any  degree 
of  significance  --  whether  in  theory  or  practice.11 


In  other  words,  the  equal  treatment  of  individuals 
according  to  considerations  precisely  defined  by  law  may  be 
a  reasonably  unambiguous  notion,  but  the  equal  treatment  of 
individuals  according  to  their  "lot"  as  determined  by  the 
"lots"  of  other  members  of  the  human  race  may  involve  an 
infinite  number  of  relevant  considerations  which  cannot  be 
formulated  in  any  precise  manner.  What  is  "common  in  human¬ 
ity"  clearly  does  not  provide  guidelines  for  the  determin¬ 
ation  of  "specific  worths"  or,  for  that  matter,  any  kind  of 
interpersonal  comparisons. 

It  appears  impossible  to  understand  the  democratic 
proposition  of  political  equality  in  terms  of  a  claim  to 
equality  based  on  some  sort  of  minimal  specification  of 
human  beings.  Would  we,  therefore,  as  one  theorist  has 
suggested,  do  well  to  replace  controversies  about  "equal¬ 
ity"  by  arguments  about  criteria  of  relevance,  for  drawing 
distinctions  between  individuals?11  The  question  makes 
little  sense.  What  is  "relevant"  to  comparisons  between 


' 
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individuals  depends  entirely  on  what  we  propose  to  do,  what 
our  purposes  are  in  making  the  comparison,  and  how  any  dis¬ 
tinction  we  might  wish  to  make  would  affect  our  values,  and 
the  individuals  concerned.  We  might  give  a  claim  to  equal 
consideration  content  by  establishing  a  criterion  of  rele¬ 
vance,  but  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  criterion  would  in 
any  sense  replace  the  initial  claim. 


It  would  seem,  then,  that  isolated  the  claim  for 
"equality  of  consideration"  does  not  have  a  factual,  but  a 
moral  content.  Nor  is  it  in  any  sense  a  positive  prescrip¬ 
tion.  The  democrat  may  claim  that  it  is  "just"  to  treat 
individuals  in  some  way  equally  until  grounds  for  unequal 
treatment  can  be  precisely  determined  and  proven  relevant 
to  the  difference  in  treatment  proposed.  We  may  claim  that 
a  decision  fails  to  be  "just"  if  it  fails  to  take  into 
account  all  the  relevant  circumstances,  or  if  it  does  take 
into  account  extraneous  or  irrelevant  circumstances,  but  we 
have  no  formula  for  dispensing  justice  in  any  absolute  or 
universal  sense.  S.I.  Benn  and  R.S.  Peters  point  out  that: 


Justice  demands  that  we  show  what  is  loosely  termed  'a 
sense  of  proportion'  --  an  admittedly  relevant  differ¬ 
ence  in  condition  will  justify  only  a  reasonable 
degree  of  discrimination.  There  is  no  formula  for 
determining  what  differences  are  relevant  for  any 
given  purpose,  or  for  measuring  the  degree  of  dis¬ 
tinction  they  would  justify;  we  can  only  formulate 
principles  of  procedure,  namely,  that  particular  dis¬ 
tinctions  must  be  sanctioned  by  rules,  and  that  cri¬ 
teria  enshrined  in  rules  must  be  ultimately  justified 
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in  terms  of  the  generally  beneficent  consequences  of 
adopting  and  maintaining  them.13 

Whether  or  not  the  consequences  of  any  political 
action  affecting  the  members  of  a  society  are  beneficent 
depends  upon  the  goals  of  the  political  system.  For  the 
consequences  of  an  action  to  be  determined  in  terms  of 
these  goals,  it  is  necessary  that  the  goals  be  specified 
in  meaningful  (i.e.,  not  metaphysical)  terms. 

In  an  argument  for  political  equality  that  is  some¬ 
what  different  from  the  preceding  ones,  R.A.  Dahl  and  C.E. 
Lindblom  contend  that  we  may  urge  political  equality  as  a 
goal  in  some  societies,  either  because  we  have  a  "cultur¬ 
ally  inspired"  feeling  of  "sympathetic  identification"  with 
other  members  of  the  society  which  presents  us  with  "... 
the  intellectual  difficulty  of  finding  any  rational  basis 
for  concluding  that  the  preferences  of  some  people  should 
be  counted  more  heavily  in  the  process  of  government  than 
the  preferences  of  others",  or,  for  the  strategic  reason 
that  ".  .  .we  cannot  be  confident  of  continued  membership 

in  an  elite  group  whose  preferences  would  be  counted  for 
more  rather  than  less."14  This  may  be  true  in  a  limited 
sense,  although  surely  if  we  could  demonstrate  that  an 
issue  affected  some  individuals  much  more  greatly  than  it 
affected  others  we  could  conceivably  consider  this  as  a 
rational  basis  for  counting  the  preferences  of  the  former 
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more  heavily.  However,  the  Dahl  and  Lindblom  argument  for 

political  equality  involves  far  more  than  these  kinds  of 

considerations,  for,  as  they  assert,  one  becomes  more  and 

more  aware  that  it  is  the  only  "rational"  alternative 

" .  .  .as  one  sees  more  and  more  the  consequences  of  dic- 

15 

tatorship  with  each  passing  year." 

Dahl  and  Lindblom  construe  their  claim  for  politi¬ 
cal  equality  to  be  commensurate  with  the  goals  they  postu¬ 
late  as  being  criteria  for  evaluating  alternative  "politico- 
economic  techniques".  These  are  goals  of  "freedom,  ration¬ 
ality,  and  democracy",  on  which  ".  .  .  intelligent  citizens 

of  western  societies  could  no  doubt  quickly  agree, The 
goal  of  "political  equality"  corresponds  particularly  to  the 
higher  goal  of  "freedom",  since,  if  held  as  a  goal,  it  gives 
rise  to  a  condition  necessary  to  "freedom",  which  Dahl  and 
Lindblom  call  "subjective  equality": 

The  condition  of  subjective  equality  exists  wherever, 
in  any  specific  situation  in  which  more  people  rather 
than  less  can  have  the  opportunity  to  achieve  their 
goals,  the  decision  is  for  the  greater  number  rather 
than  for  any  lesser  number. 

Dahl  and  Lindblom  admit,  and  rightfully  so,  that  the 
goal  of  "freedom"  may  seem  somewhat  ambiguous,  but  in  the 
same  breath  assert  that; 

.  .  .  even  if  the  application  of  this  principle  to 

specific  circumstances  is  one  of  the  most  formidable 
challenges  to  man's  wit  and  social  techniques  that  he 
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could  set  for  himself,  its  meaning  is  clear  enough  to 
serve  as  a  general  guide,  a  'set'  of  mind,  a  control¬ 
ling  attitude. 18 

Perhaps  this  is  only  to  say  that  individuals  will 
be  "free"  in  some  obscure  sense,  if  they  can  convince  them¬ 
selves  that  they  are  being  considered  "equally"  despite  the 
fact  that  they  are  obviously  unequal  in  many  ways.  At  any 
rate,  this  is  eminently  unsatisfactory.  Dahl  and  Lindblom, 
in  deriving  their  ^laim  for  political  equality  from  some 
ambiguous  notion  of  freedom,  do  not  contribute  to  our  under¬ 
standing  of  the  phrase. 

The  phrase  "political  equality",  as  it  is  used  in 
democratic  theory,  then,  cannot  be  said  to  have  any 
descriptive-comparative  meaning  derived  from  a  literal 
equality  of  men,  nor  can  it  be  construed  as  a  goal  for  a 
political  system  because  it  creates  conditions  necessary 
for  the  realization  of  some  ultimate  "good".  The  propo¬ 
sition  that  none  shall  be  held  to  have  a  claim  to  better 
treatment  than  another,  in  advance  of  good  grounds  being 
produced,  is  a  wholly  political  principle  or  recommenda¬ 
tion,  which  is  couched  in  terms  of  ethical  recommendation 
alone.  "Good  grounds"  for  differences  in  treatment,  again, 
depend  upon  the  purposes  of  any  action,  and,  of  course,  its 
likely  consequences.  Hence,  intensity  of  preference  may 
not  be  a  moral  ground  for  action,  but  if  it  is  necessary 
to  ensure  practical  consequences  of  worth  it  could  be 
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recommended  on  moral  grounds  in  an  instrumental  fashion. 

This  would  not  violate  the  principle  of  political  equality. 

Nevertheless,  we  consider  the  most  "democratic" 
procedure  for  decision-making  to  be  that  of  majority  rule, 
and  justify  the  majoritarian  principle  in  terms  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  political  equality.  Thus,  if  every  person  is  to 
count  equally,  it  follows  that  the  numerical  majority  should 
count  more.  We  may  well  ask,  then,  to  what  extent  the  demo¬ 
cratic  theorist  is  committed  to  the  majoritarian  principle, 
and  whether  or  not  there  is  something  implied  in  the  rule 
itself  which  would  preclude  in  all  situations  the  necessity, 
or  possibility,  of  treating  people  as  unequal  in  any  "for¬ 
mal"  way. 

Let  us  assume  for  a  moment  that  in  the  democratic 
voting  procedure  we  have  found  a  system  which  will  make 
democracy  function  automatically.  In  other  words,  that 
every  decision  which  is  arrived  at  by  a  majority  is,  by 
definition,  a  "good"  decision  in  terms  of  some  "democratic" 
notion  of  equalitarian  justice.  This  is  the  theoretical 
basis  of  the  classical  doctrine  volonte  generale,  based  on 
the  presumption  that  the  "majority  will"  is  always  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  "common  good".  If  this  is  the  case,  we 
may  have  a  justification  for  the  absolute  rule  of  majori¬ 
ties,  and  therefore  claim  that  the  democrat  ought  to  une¬ 
quivocally  acquiese  to  the  decision  of  the  majority. 
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However,  this  is  clearly  not  the  case.  The  opinion  of  the 
majority  as  such  cannot  be  justified  on  empirical  or  meta¬ 
physical,  grounds.  The  metaphysical  justification,  which 
identifies  the  will  of  the  majority  with  a  "general  will" 
common  to  all  members  of  the  society,  is  eminently  unsat¬ 
isfactory.  The  empirical  justification,  which  hinges  on 
the  claim  that  the  decision  of  the  majority  is  always  the 
"best"  decision  in  any  context  is  equally  unsatisfactory 
in  terms  of  the  evidence.  Every  mechanism  of  democratic 
government  has  a  critical  point  at  which  it  may  run  wild. 
How,  then,  is  one  to  regard  a  political  system  which,  by 
"democratic"  procedures,  severely  suppresses  minorities  or 
dissenting  points  of  view;  is  it  simply  a  democracy  behav¬ 
ing  badly  or  carelessly? 

If  there  is  a  "general  will"  so  clearly  discernable 
that  it  serves  as  a  point  of  reference  for  decisions  in  all 
specific  situations,  the  problem  of  the  existence  of  a 
minority  and  majority  becomes  moot.  In  short,  this  asser¬ 
tion  literally  precludes  the  possibility  of  the  existence 
of  politics.  As  J.  Schumpeter  points  out; 


.  .  .  democracy,  when  motivated  in  this  way,  ceases 

to  be  a  mere  method  that  can  be  discussed  rationally 
like  a  steam  engine  or  a  disinfectant.  It  actually 
becomes  what  from  another  standpoint  I  have  held  it 
incapable  of  becoming,  viz. ,  an  ideal  or  rather  a 
part  of  an  ideal  schema  of  things.  The  very  word 
may  become  a  flag,  a  symbol  of  all  a  man  holds  dear, 
of  everything  that  he  loves  about  his  nation  whether 
rationally  contingent  to  it  or  not.  On  the  one  hand, 
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the  question  how  the  various  propositions  implied  in 
the  democratic  belief  are  related  to  the  facts  of 
politics  will  then  become  as  irrelevant  to  him  as  is, 
to  the  believing  Catholic,  the  question  of  how  the 
doings  of  Alexander  VI  tally  with  the  supernatural 
halo  surrounding  the  papal  office.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  democrat  of  this  type,  while  accepting  postulates 
carrying  large  implications  about  equality  and  broth- 
erliness,  will  be  in  a  position  also  to  accept,  in  all 
sincerity,  almost  any  amount  of  deviations  from  them 
that  his  own  behavior  or  position  may  involve.  That 
is  not  even  illogical.  Mere  distance  from  fact  is  no 
argument  against  an  ethical  maxim  or  a  mystical  hope3-9 


There  are  good  reasons  for  implementation  of  the 
majority  principle  in  democracies,  but  they  are  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  presumption  that  the  "majority  will"  is 
always  directed  to  the  "common  good". 

To  argue  that  the  function  of  government  is  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  General  Will  to  the  Common  Good  does  not  mean 
anything,  unless  it  means  that  a  government  must  deal 
impartially  between  all  conflicting  interests.  As 
Rousseau  himself  saw,  that  is  not  at  all  the  same 
thincr  as  saying  that  any  interest  ought  to  have  its 
way,  if  it  can  muster  a  majority. 20 

The  impossibility  of  demonstrating  that  decisions 
reached  employing  the  majority  principle  are  always  "best" 
shows  that  the  traditional  grounds  for  justifying  them 
have  been  wrongly  chosen.  We  can  evaluate  any  specific 
decision  only  by  reference  to  its  content.  Hence,  the 
decision-making  technique  of  majority  rule  can  be  justi¬ 
fied  solely  on  empirical  grounds  as  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  institutional  complex  of  a  "democratic"  governmental 
system.  Its  value  depends  entirely  upon  the  desirability 
of  the  latter.  Simply  following  a  decision  procedure  does 
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not  entail  that  a  judicious  decision  will  be  reached. 
Therefore,  to  subscribe  to  the  principle  of  majority  rule  is 
not  to  subscribe  to  a  principle  of  judicious  voting.  The 
procedure  does  not  contain  any  inherent  guidelines  to  aid 
the  individual  in  deciding  how  to  vote  judiciously.  The 
subscription  is  to  an  adjudicative  method  that  specifies  the 
manner  in  which  disputes  of  a  certain  kind  are  to  be  set¬ 
tled. 


The  ethical  recommendation  that  each  individual 
ought  to  be  treated  as  being  equal  to  each  other  individual, 
in  advance  of  good  grounds  being  produced  for  differences  in 
treatment,  certifies  the  integrity  of  the  method  of  making 
decisions  in  a  democracy,  and  not  the  "rightness"  of  the 
outcome.  Political  equality  entails  the  moral  rightness  of 
a  majority  to  decide.  This  does  not  preclude  the  possibil¬ 
ity  that  the  majority  might  well  advance  what  one  might  wish 
to  call  "morally  wrong"  or  "bad"  policies  according  to  some 
standard,  in  which  case  something  might  be  said  about  their 
moral  values  and  their  ability  to  evaluate  outcomes. 

Democracy,  then,  cannot  be  said  to  be  "rule  by  prin¬ 
ciples"  rather  than  by  majority,  as  Rotenstreich  would  have 
us  believe.21  If  men  were  to  examine  the  articulated  prin¬ 
ciples  of  "democracy"  for  their  logical  consistency,  and 
then  to  examine  the  procedures  in  terms  of  the  principles, 
they  would  likely  find  that  the  principles  themselves  had 
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little  to  do  with  logic,  and  that  these  principles  were  not 

in  congruence  with  the  procedures.  It  can  only  be  said 

that  any  particular  decision  is  reached  by  a  majority, 

which  may  also  be  principled.  What  D.  Spitz  calls  an 

"appeal  to  democracy",  or  more  precisely,  an  appeal  to 

democratic  principles;  "...  overlooks  the  fact  that 

interests  and  passions,  not  principles  are  the  primary 

movers  of  men,  and  that  a  charge  of  logical  inconsistency 

does  not  bite  very  deep."  Also,  and  perhaps  of  more 

importance  here;  "...  such  an  appeal  remains  always  but 

an  invocation  of  general  principles,  and  as  such  it  can- 

2  2 

not  resolve  particular  issues." 


The  commitment  that  the  democratic  theorist  makes 
to  the  principle  of  majority  rule  as  a  decision  procedure 
is  a  commitment  to  a  method  of  procedure  for  the  tentative 
resolution  of  disagreements  in  moral  and  political  ideas. 
The  result  of  that  procedure  may  always  remain  subject  to 
continuing  inquiry,  to  criticism,  and  to  the  possibility 
of  change.  As  M.  Schiller  puts  it: 


The  commitment  generated  in  virture  of  the  subscrip- 
tion  to  majority  rule  is  connected  with  a  'rational 
ought' .  A  'rational  ought'  is  an  ought  which  binds 
one's  actions  on  pain  of  being  inconsistent  with 
what  one  has  subscribed  to.  This  is  why  a  democrat, 
in  virtue  of  being  a  democrat,  is  under  a  'rational 
ought' ,  which  is  prima  facia  binding,  to  abide  by 
it.  Rational  oughts,  however,  do  not  by  themselves 
determine  what,  everything  considered,  one  ought  to 
do .  23 
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We  may  want  to  contend  on  empirical  grounds,  then, 
that  the  making  of  decisions  on  the  basis  of  majority  rule 
is  a  necessary  condition  of  a  functioning  democracy,  but 
there  is  nothing  inherent  about  the  principle  itself  which 
would  prevent  a  majority  from  oppressing  a  minority.  A 
decision  reached  by  the  affirmation  of  a  numerical  majority 
is  not  necessarily,  therefore,  a  "good"  or  "just"  decision. 
The  majoritarian  principle  involves  no  more  nor  less  than 
the  convenient  rule  of  law,  that  the  majority  in  a  democ¬ 
racy  has  a  right,  according  to  law,  to  make  law.  It  serves 
as  the  basis  for  procedure  in  deliberative  assemblies,  and 
contains  no  inherent  ethical  validity. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  democratic  theorist  must 
admit  that  the  majority  rule  has  some  defeasibility  condit¬ 
ions,  he  nevertheless  holds,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  that 
its  utilization  will  on  the  whole  lead  to  more  preferable 
consequences  than  would  any  alternative  way  of  settling 
political  disputes.  On  what  basis  can  one  hypothesize 
that  an  interest  which  gains  a  majority  of  votes  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  issue  does  not  act,  for  example,  in  complete  dis¬ 
regard  of  a  minority  which  may  feel  very  much  more  intensely 
in  opposition  to  the  decision  than  the  majority  which  is  in 
favour  of  it?  S.L.  Benn  and  R.S.  Peters  contend  that: 

To  treat  democracy  as  'rule  by  the  majority'  is  to 
miss  the  point  of  it,  namely,  that  it  requires  that 
every  claim  should  be  given  a  hearing.  If  it  fails  in 
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this ,  the  majority  principle  becomes  a  mere  assertion 
of  the  power  of  numbers,  and  fifty-one  in  a  hundred 
possess  no  intrinsic  moral  authority  over  the  other 
forty-nine.  Democracy  involves  not  only  decisions 
by  majority  voting,  but  also  that  political  rights 
be  conceded  to  minorities.  Deny  one,  and  the  moral 
case  for  the  other  largely  disappears.  The  democrat 
confronted  by  an  anti-democratic  government  is  not 
necessarily  bound  to  respect  its  authority  just 
because  it  can  claim  majority  support. 24 


R. A.  Dahl  claims,  however,  that  the  answer  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  constitutional  protection  of  minorities, 
as  this  does  not  take  into  account  issue  intensity  by  either 
the  minority  or  majority,  but  is  to  be  found  in  the  "nature" 
of  the  democratic  system  itself.  But  how,  it  may  be 

objected,  is  one  to  conceptualize,  in  a  meaningful  way,  such 
a  nebulous  thing  as  the  "nature"  of  a  political  system? 
Perhaps  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  maxim  that  every  claim 
should  be  given  a  hearing.  But  the  fact  that  a  claim  may 
be  somehow  given  a  hearing  does  not  mean  that  it  will  be  in 
any  sense  considered,  or  integrated  into  a  decision  that  is 
ultimately  made.  To  assert,  as  Benn  and  Peters  do,  that 
groups  and  individuals,  then,  must  be  persuaded,*  "...  not 
of  the  moral  supremacy  of  the  state's  purpose,  but  of  its 
impartiality,"26  does  not  take  us  much  further.  For,  surely 
the  achievement  of  "wise"  decisions  in  any  context  ulti¬ 
mately  depends  upon  full  utilization  of  the  best  judgment 
of  the  individuals  who  are  involved  in  making  the  decisions. 
These  may  be  assumed  equal  for  the  purpose  of  voting,  but 
at  least  in  some  cases  special  attributes,  such  as  ability 
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or  knowledge,  must  be  given  "special"  consideration  in 

27 

the  making  of  decisions.  Unless  we  are  to  accede  to 
the  absurd  view  that  on  any  given  issue  one  man's  opinion 
is  as  good  as  any  others,  any  kind  of  complete  imparti¬ 
ality  in  the  arbitration  of  disputes  would  be  indeed  dif¬ 
ficult  to  prove. 


To  say  that  the  reason  for  a  democratic  system 
functioning  "democratically"  must  be  sought  in  the  "nature" 
of  the  system  itself  rather  than  in  the  rules  or  procedures 
by  which  decisions  are  made  is  not  very  satisfactory. 
Decision-making  according  to  the  majoritarian  principle 
may  well  be  the  best  way  of  insuring  sensitivity  to  the 

o  o 

widest  possible  range  of  interests.  H.B.  Mayo  contends 
that ; 


.  .  .  to  say  that  a  majority  can  get  its  way  is  not 

the  same  as  to  say  that  a  majority  --  even  a  large 
one  --  always  or  usually  does  so.  If  a  large  minor¬ 
ity  strongly  resists  a  policy,  it  is  unenforceable 
in  a  democracy.  Fortunately  --  and  it  is  the  best  we 
can  hope  for  --  because  of  the  built-in  political 
safeguards,  the  political  system  of  a  democracy  very 
rarely  sets  intransigent  majority  over  against  irre¬ 
dentist  minority. 29 


No  doubt,  certain  political  safeguards  do  have  a 
very  great  effect  upon  decisions  that  are  made  in  democ¬ 
racies.  The  constitutional  protection  of  minorities,  the 
practice  of  referring  technical  matters  to  select  commit¬ 
tees,  likely  made  up  of  members  selected  by  reason  of 
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special  competence  or  interest,  and  the  provision  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  discussion  and  debate  whereby  minorities  may  be 
heard  and  may  convince  their  opponents  --  all  these  may  tend 
to  promote  "sound"  decisions.  One  could  reasonably  suspect 
that  the  members  of  a  majority  on  an  issue  do  in  fact 
respect  very  intense  minority  opinion,  within  the  majority 
itself,  and  in  the  minority,  lest  they  strain  the  balance, 
or  the  "rules  of  the  game".  In  this  sense  it  may  be  that 
the  procedures  in  a  democracy  set  implicit  imperatives  on 
regard  for  intensely  held  views.  This  is  no  doubt  to  some 
extent  true.  By  the  same  token,  the  procedures  and  politi¬ 
cal  safeguards  that  are  part  of  the  political  system  may 
well  provide  conditions  under  which  the  coercion  of  any 
minority  is  temporary  and/or  in  some  way  acceptable  to  the 
minority  --  conditions  under  which;  "...  the  minority, 
legislative  or  popular,  while  obliged  to  obey  a  law  of  which 
it  disapproves,  may  continue  to  work  freely  for  the  repeal 
of  such  a  law  by  persuading  a  majority  to  its  point  of 

3° 

view."  Under  these  conditions,  Mayo  terms  the  acquiesence 
of  the  minority,  "provisional  obedience  under  protest": 


The  notion  of  provisional  obedience  under  protest  has 
two  advantages;  one,  the  great  civilizing  result  that 
although  actions  may  be  coerced,  the  will  and  thought 
and  speech  of  dissenters  are  not  coerced;  and  two,  we 
do  not  keep  the  fiction  of  unanimity  where  there  is 
none,  but  are  ready  to  admit  the  fact  of  coercion  of 
behavior  as  well  as  obligation  to  obey. 31 


However,  the  extent  to  which  this  kind  of  arrangement 
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has  a  "civilizing  result"  may  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
degree  to  which  the  will,  thought  and  speech  of  dissenters 
affect  positive  compensatory  action  by  the  political  system. 

In  the  final  analysis,  a  decision  can  only  be 
evaluated  in  terms  of  its  content,  the  consequences  of  which 
may  then  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  how  they  affect  the  poli¬ 
tical  system.  If  a  political  system  which  resolves  issues 
by  the  method  which  we  consider  to  be  "democratic"  must  be 
able  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  groups  of  individuals  holding 
very  intense  preferences  to  maintain  its  stability,  and  if 
decision-making  according  to  the  majoritarian  principle, 
when  combined  with  certain  political  and  constitutional 
safeguards,  facilitates  conditions  under  which  the  system 
is  able  to  satisfy  these  demands,  we  may  assert  that  this 
method  is  the  best  that  we  can  devise  for  this  purpose.  In 

other  words,  if  the  criteria  of  decision-making  embodied 

/ 

in  the  "democratic  method"  is  the  best  way  we  know  of  facil¬ 
itating  adjustment  to  strong  demands  made  of  the  system 
without  giving  rise  to  alienated  or  suppressed  minorities 
holding  intense  opinions,  we  may  claim  on  empirical  grounds 
that  this  method  is  a  necessary  condition  for  a  stable 
democracy.  However,  since  any  political  system  involves 
some  coercion  of  behavior,  we  may  not  say  that  this  method 
is  at  the  same  time  a  sufficient  condition  for  stable  dem¬ 
ocracy.  This  can  only  occur  when  the  minority  is  always 
willing  to  give  "provisional  obedience  under  protest". 


' 
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CHAPTER  III 


We  have  ascertained  that  there  are  good  reasons  why 
the  democratic  theorist  should  consider  intensity  of  prefer¬ 
ence  as  an  important  element  in  the  resolution  of  issues  in 
the  political  system.  We  have  also  found  that  while  the 
measurement  of  intensity  of  opinion  presents  empirical  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  considerable  magnitude,  it  is  certainly  in 
principle  possible,  and  that  consequently  it  is  possible, 
again  in  principle,  to  devise  a  formal  decision-making  tech¬ 
nique  that  would  weigh  as  well  as  count  preferences  for 

2 

political  alternatives.  We  have  further  suggested  that 
there  are  no  logical  or  a-priori  reasons  why  the  democratic 
theorist  could  not  advocate  the  adoption  of  such  a  rule  in 
view  of  the  principles  of  "political  equality"  and  "major¬ 
ity  rule"  if  it  could  be  determined  that  this  would  yield 
worthwhile  consequences  for  the  political  system.  For, 
there  is  nothing  inherent  in  the  decision-making  procedure 
based  on  the  majoritarian  principle  which  precludes  the 
possibility  of  the  suppression  of  dissenting  minorities 
with  intense  views,  although  there  are  limits  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  are  part  of  the  decision-making  structure  of 
most  political  systems  that  we  call  "democratic".  This 
procedure,  along  with  the  rules  that  govern  it,  facili¬ 
tates  the  making  of  decisions  in  an  orderly  fashion,  and 
in  a  way  that  squares  with  the  limitations  of  the  principle 
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of  "political  equality". 

The  rules  that  govern  the  procedure  may  set  implicit 
imperatives  on  regard  for  intensely  held  views,  or  at  least, 
to  some  extent  provide  conditions  whereby  a  minority,  hold¬ 
ing  intense  views  on  any  issue,  feels  that  there  is  a  strong 
possibility  that  it  will  eventually  get  its  way  by  working 
through  the  "proper"  channels  of  the  political  system.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  only  possible  within  a  limited  context  --  that 
the  minority  is  willing  to  give  what  Mayo  calls,  "provis- 

0  c  Q 

lonal  obedience  under  protest."  Nevertheless,  some  theo¬ 
rists  consider  these  "rules"  to  be  of  overriding  importance. 

H.B.  Mayo,  for  example,  argues  that  the  "built-in 
political  safeguards"  in  a  system  which  employs  the  "demo¬ 
cratic"  method  of  decision-making,  provide  the  environment 
of  a  "free  society"  where  conflicting  opinions  and  interests 

can  find  spokesmen  and  "legitimacy",  and  where  any  decision 

4 

may  be  revised  or  reversed  as  public  support  shifts.  The 
freedoms  which  must  be  provided  are  those  of  discussion  and 
association,  without  which,  according  to  another  writer; 

".  .  .  there  is  no  way  of  ensuring  that  a  man  will  have  the 

chance  to  state  a  claim,  and  no  hope  that  it  will  receive 

5 

impartial  attention."  D.  Spitz  asserts  that: 

Tyranny  is  not  to  be  sought  or  found  in  the  principle 
of  egalitarianism,  or  in  the  mere  insistence  on  con¬ 
formity,  or  in  the  indiscriminate  pressures  that  are 
imposed  in  the  effort  to  bring  that  conformity  about, 
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or  in  the  apathy  and  despair  that  may  enervate  a  body 
politic.  It  exists  only  where  there  is  an  actual 
denial  of  democratic  rights  --  such  as  the  rights  of 
free  speech  and  free  political  association  --  by 
organized  powers,  governmental  and  nongovernmental 
alike . 6 

However,  these  "democratic  rights"  mean  very  little 
in  themselves,  unless  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  artic¬ 
ulation  of  a  point  of  view  affects  the  political  system,  or 
that  the  seeking  of  support  implies  the  getting  of  support. 
Even  at  this,  we  have  found  that  intensity  of  opinion  is  not 

a  sufficient  condition  for  participation  in  politics,  so 

7 

that  the  intense  opinion  may  not  even  be  articulated.  It 
is  one  thing  to  say  that  each  individual  in  a  "democratic" 

o 

political  system  has  a  right  to  affect  legislation,  and 
quite  another  to  say  that  each  individual  has  a  right  to 
affect  legislation,  providing  that  he  can  present  a  reason¬ 
able  case,  or  providing  that  he  can  muster  the  preponderance 
of  support  for  his  point  of  view.  In  fact,  however,  the 
safeguarding  of  the  rights  to  freedom  of  speech  and  associ¬ 
ation,  embodied  in  the  constitutions  of  most  states  we  con¬ 
sider  to  be  "democratic",  does  not,  as  it  stands,  entail  the 
consideration  of  minority  opinion,  intense  or  otherwise. 
Clearly,  considerations  involving  the  satisfaction  of 
desires  are  different  from  those  involving  the  safeguarding 
of  rights,^ 


Consequently,  most  democratic  theorists  hold  that 
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some  sort  of  consensus,  in  addition  to  or  complementing  the 
institutionalized  protection  of  the  freedoms  of  speech  and 
association,  is  also  a  necessary  condition  for  a  stable 
democracy  --  a  political  system  in  which  intense  minority 
views  are  not  suppressed  to  the  extent  that  sizeable  groups 
of  individuals  become  alienated  from  the  system  --  condit¬ 
ions  under  which  compromise  is  possible,  or  at  least  dis¬ 
senting  minorities  may  be  willing  to  obey  "provisionally", 
under  protest.  However,  there  are  significant  differences 
of  opinion  among  theorists  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of 
this  "democratic  consensus". 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  consider  some  of 
these  theories  of  consensus  with  a  view  to  determining  to 
what  extent  we  may  or  may  not  assert  that  some  kind  of  con¬ 
sensus  ,  characterizing  a  political  system  which  makes  decis¬ 
ions  according  to  the  "democratic  method"  provides  the  nec¬ 
essary,  or  also  perhaps,  sufficient  conditions  for  stabil¬ 
ity. 


The  first  theories  of  the  "democratic  consensus" 
which  require  consideration  are  those  which  we  may  term 
" non— empi r ica 1 " .  It  may  be  useful  to  divide  these  theor¬ 
ies,  very  roughly,  into  two  categories. 

The  first  views  the  "consensus"  as  involving  a 
commitment  to  a  "democratic"  way  of  doing  things  a 
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commitment  to  abide  by  the  rules  of  the  "game”*  This  kind 
of  consensus  derives  from  a  particular  view  of  life,  and 
of  other  individuals,  and  allows  for  almost  unlimited  com¬ 
promise  on  all  issues.  The  second  category  of  opinion, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  be  identified  as  that  which  views 
the  "consensus"  as  a  commitment  to  certain  moral  values  or 
imperatives,  which  are  the  context  and  set  limits  to  the 
degree  of  compromise  possible  --  the  extent  to  which  dis¬ 
senting  points  of  view  may  be  articulated  or  considered. 

There  may  be  overlaps  and  similarities  between 
these  two  rough  categories  of  opinion.  For  one  thing,  it 
would  be  nonsensical  to  suggest  that  the  resolution  of 
political  issues  in  any  society  is  not,  to  some  extent, 
limited  by  the  relative  socio-ethical  norms  of  that  cul¬ 
ture.  The  important  point  here  is  that  although  the  first 
view  of  the  "democratic  consensus"  may  allow  for  a  rough 
"consensus  of  intensities"^  in  the  sense  that  most  citi¬ 
zens  may  agree  on  which  issues  are  most  important  even  if 
they  disagree  about  what  policy  to  follow  on  each  issue, 
the  second  view  implies  also  a  "consensus  of  views"  in  the 
sense  that,  on  any  important  issue, ^  most  citizens  would 
also  have  the  same  opinion  about  which  policy  was  the 
right  one  to  follow. 

The  first  kind  of  consensus  --  entailing  the 
greater  degree  of  flexibility  and  compromise,  on  what  we 
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may  call  issues  of  importance  --  counts  discussion  as  more 
important  than  consent,  and  demands  that  free,  open  and 
candid  discussion  be  facilitated.  Since,  according  to  this 
view,  there  are  no  objective  absolute  "goods",  there  must 
be  an  opportunity  for  every  point  of  view  to  be  put  and 
considered  in  the  political  process,  in  accordance  with  what 
H.  Kelson  calls  the  principle  of  "philosophical  relativism": 


To  legislate,  and  that  means  to  determine  the  contents 
of  a  social  order,  not  according  to  what  objectively 
is  the  best  for  the  individuals  subject  to  this  order, 
but  according  to  what  these  individuals,  or  their 
majority,  rightly  or  wrongly  believe  to  be  their  best 
—  this  consequence  of  the  democratic  principles  of 
freedom  and  equality  is  justifiable  only  if  there  is 
no  absolute  good.  To  let  a  majority  of  ignorant  men 
decide  instead  of  reserving  the  decision  to  the  only 
one  who,  in  virtue  of  his  divine  origin  or  inspiration, 
has  the  exclusive  knowledge  of  the  absolute  good  -- 
this  is  not  the  most  absurd  method  if  it  is  believed 
that  such  knowledge  is  impossible  and  that,  conse¬ 
quently,  no  single  individual  has  the  right  to  enforce 
his  will  upon  the  others.  That  value  judgments  have 
only  relative  validity  --  one  of  the  basic  principles 
of  philosophical  relativism  --  implies  that  opposite 
value  judgments  are  neither  logically  nor  morally 
excluded.  One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  democ¬ 
racy  is  that  everybody  has  to  respect  the  political 
opinion  of  everybody  else,  since  all  are  equal  and 
free.  Tolerance,  minority  rights,  freedom  of  speech, 
and  freedom  of  thought,  so  characteristic  of  democracy, 
have  no  place  within  a  political  system  based  on  the 
belief  in  absolute  values.  This  belief  irresistibly 
leads  --  and  has  always  led  --  to  a  situation  in  which 
the  one  who  assumes  to  possess  the  secret  of  the  abso¬ 
lute  good  claims  to  have  the  right  to  impose  his  opin¬ 
ion  as  well  as  his  will  upon  the  others,  who,  if  they 
do  not  agree,  are  in  error.  And  to  be  in  error  is, 
according  to  this  view,  to  be  wrong,  and  hence  punish¬ 
able.  If,  however,  it  is  recognized  that  only  relative 
values  are  accessible  to  human  knowledge  and  human 
will,  then  it  is  justifiable  to  enforce  a  social  order 
against  reluctant  individuals  only  if  this  order  is  in 
harmony  with  the  greatest  possible  number  of  equal 
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individuals,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  will  of  the  major¬ 
ity.  It  may  be  that  the  opinion  of  the  minority,  and 
not  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  is  correct.  Solely 
because  of  this  possibility,  which  only  philosophical 
relativism  can  admit  —  that  what  is  right  today  may  be 
wrong  tomorrow  --  the  minority  must  have  a  chance  to 
express  freely  their  opinion  and  must  have  full  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  becoming  the  majority.  Only  if  it  is  not 
possible  to  decide  in  an  absolute  way  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong  is  it  advisable  to  discuss  the  issue  and, 
after  discussion,  to  submit  to  a  compromise. 

This  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  political  system 
which  we  call  democracy  and  which  we  may  oppose  to 
political  absolutism  only  because  it  is  political  rel¬ 
ativism  .  12 


The  freedom  and  equality  which,  according  to  Kelson, 
are  the  essential  elements  of  "philosophical  relativism" ,  do 
not  entail  the  negation  of  any  social  order,  but  do  entail 
a  specific  method  of  establishing  social  order,  and  specific 
type  of  government: 


To  be  socially  or  politically  free  means,  it  is  true, 
to  be  subject  to  a  normative  order;  it  means  freedom 
under  social  law.  But  it  means:  to  be  subject  only 
to  one's  own,  not  to  a  foreign,  will;  to  a  normative 
order,  a  law  in  the  establishment  of  which  the  subject 
participates. 13 


Kelson  draws  a  distinction  between  the  restriction 
of  freedom  by  a  law  under  which  all  individuals  are  "equal" 
and  the  fundamental  inequality  of  all  individuals  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  some  absolute  or  supreme  truth  or  being,  the  essen¬ 
tial  element  in,  what  he  calls,  "philosophical  absolutism", 

14 

and  its  corollary,  "political  absolutism". 


This  "method"  of  establishing  social  order  has  been 
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called ,  by  S.  Hook,  the  "...  method  of  the  empirical  tem¬ 
per,  of  the  democratic  process,"  and  is  embodied  in  a  set  of 
fixed  rules,  ".  .  .  under  which  we  can  live  with  our  differ¬ 

ences  --  mitigate,  integrate,  transcend  them  if  we  wish,  or 
let  them  alone  if  that  if  our  wish."  Although  the  method 
does  not  guarantee  results,  the  "rules  of  the  game"  must  be 

upheld.  This  is,  according  to  Hook,  the  "...  one  working 

]  5 

absolute  on  which  there  can  be  no  compromise." 

These  "rules",  however,  do  not  alone  constitute  a 
formula  by  which  democracy  can  function  automatically.  The 
proponents  of  this  kind  of  "consensus"  assert  that  the  rules 
will  not  be  operative,  even  in  the  short  run,  unless  there 
is  a  genuine  belief,  among  citizens,  in  their  sanctity. 

T.D.  Weldon  points  out  that; 

Without  this  condition,  democracy  is  simply  unworkable, 
and  it  is  of  no  use  to  tell  people  who  have  no  strong 
belief  either  in  the  value  of  men  as  man  or  of  man  as 
individual  to  behave  as  if  they  had.  They  cannot  do 
it  and  had  much  better  not  try.  They  only  solution  is 
for  them  to  have  dictators  and  to  pray  that  the  dic¬ 
tators  will  be  sensible. 

Kelson  urges  the  importance  of  participation  in 

government  .  .  ,  in  the  creation  and  application  of  the 

general  and  individual  norms  of  the  social  order  constitut- 

l  7 

ing  the  community"^  --  as  the  essential  point  m  specify¬ 
ing  the  conditions  for  the  "democratic  consensus".  This 
participation  is  meaningful  only  when  the  intelligence  of 
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the  average  individual  is  cultivated  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  "critical  method"  of  evaluating  alternative  proposals. 
This  demands  the  existence  of  a  tolerated  and  official  oppo¬ 
sition  to  challenge  the  majority  of  the  day,  and  also  many 
less  formal  outlets  for  individual  expression  of  opinion 
throughout  the  society.  Then,  he  argues,  the  discussions  of 
the  representative  assembly  will,  in  fact,  be  representative 
of  the  multifarious,  formal  and  informal  political  discuss¬ 
ions  of  the  society  as  a  whole. 

With  the  kind  of  consensus  that  exists  under  these 
conditions,  as  the  argument  goes,  the  right  of  the  minority 
to  turn  itself  into  a  majority  is  a  real  and  effective  right. 
At  least,  in  the  process  of  reaching  a  compromise,  or  modus 
vivendi ,  the  majority  can  be  led  to  modify  its  position,  and 
the  minority,  though  probably  still  unconvinced,  can  accept 
the  situation  without  intolerable  sacrifice  of  principle. 
Under  these  conditions,  as  C.K.  Allen  points  out,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  citizen  becomes  aware  that: 


Though  he  remains  free  to  dissent  to  the  utmost  in  his 
opinions,  in  matters  of  conduct  his  freedom  can  never 
go  to  the  point  of  rejecting  and  resisting  the  will  of 
the  majority  on  the  ground  (which  is  false  in  fact) 
that  he  never  undertook  to  accept  it.  Thus  the  "agree¬ 
ment  to  differ'  is,  in  one  sense,  an  agreement  only  by 
courtesy,  since  it  is  involuntary.  But  in  another  and 
very  important  sense  it  is  voluntary,  and  morally  just¬ 
ifiable,  because  it  is  a  principle  of  behavior  which 
the  average  reasonable  man  learns,  of  his  own  judgment, 
to  approve  and  to  adopt. ^ 


This  form  of  consensus,  then,  requires  that  the 
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average  citizen  be  educated  to  appreciate  worthwhile,  con¬ 
structive  political  dialogue  between  opposing  points  of  view 
by  participating  in  this  dialogue  at  all  levels  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  conditions  described  as  necessary  for  this  form 
of  participation  are  the  conditions  of  a  "pluralistic"  soci¬ 
ety,  which  offers  the  individual  a  broad  spectrum  of  diverse, 
independent,  and  powerful  groups,  through  which  differing 
points  of  view  can  be  articulated.  According  to  C.  Frankel, 
this  font  of  social  organization  protects  individual  auton¬ 
omy,  and,  "...  encourages  the  special  aptitudes  and  skills, 
and  also  the  special  frame  of  mind,  on  which  political  dem- 
ocracy  depends."  The  contention  is  that  the  "pluralist" 
society  facilitates  the  high  degree  of  mutual  knowledge  and 
understanding  which,  for  example,  Carey  and  Kendall  maintain 
is  necessary  for  "correct  reciprocal  anticipation"  --  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  any  serious  contenders  for  power, 
to  modify  their  position  to  reach  a  compromise  with  oppos¬ 
ing  positions,  without  trying  to  stretch  the  consensus  too 
far  --  and,  also,  protects  the  most  basic  consensus  charac¬ 
terizing  "democracy",  which  consists  of  allegiance  to  the 
rules  of  the  "democratic  game",  whereby  obedience  is  given 
to  laws  because  those  who  issue  them  occupy  their  positions 

in  accordance  with  certain  procedures  and  make  the  laws 

2 1 

according  to  generally  recognized  rules. 


Hence,  a  "pluralist"  society  is  necessary  to 
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"philosophical  relativism",  a  frame  of  mind  which  makes  it 
perfectly  possible  that  agreement  can  be  reached  on  the 
kinds  of  questions  with  which  politics  are  concerned,  even 
when  men  start  from  different  cosmic  premises.  This  view 
of  the  "democratic  consensus"  then  describes  the  agreements 
which  hold  a  democracy  together  in  terms  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  political  process  subscribing  to  the  view  that; 


If  a  man  agrees  with  you  on  a  concrete  issue,  then  he 
does.  His  willingness  to  cooperate  will  not  be 
improved  if  he  is  told  that  he  does  not  have  a  logi¬ 
cal  right  to  agree  because  he  holds  the  wrong  meta¬ 
physics,  There  is  no  official  or  quasi-official 
doctrine  about  God,  the  universe,  or  man's  ultimate 
destiny  on  which  democratic  arrangements  necessarily 
depend.  And  that  is  only  a  way  of  saying  that  democ¬ 
racy  is  an  arrangement  aimed  at  preventing  a  society 
from  being  locked  in  by  any  single  doctrine.  It  is 
a  method  of  government  based  on  the  recognition  that 
men  are  diverse,  that  ultimate  questions  are  hard  to 
answer,  and  that  all  human  arrangements  are  fallible 
including  its  own.22 


The  second  "non-empirical"  theory  of  the  kind  of 
consensus  necessary  to  a  stable  democracy  holds  that  accom¬ 
modation  or  compromise  must  be  purposeful;  that  democracy 
cannot  be  supported  by  the  belief  that  compromise,  concil¬ 
iation,  and  adjustment  only  should  be  used  to  arrive  at 
policy  upon  which  individuals  cannot  agree,  and  that  the 
"democratic  consensus"  must  be  based  on  attachment  to 

certain  moral  standards  by  which  to  judge  the  results  of 
23 

compromise . 


J.H.  Hallowell,  although  he  describes  democracy  as 
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the  "art  of  compromise",  asks: 


How  is  it  possible  to  mediate  differences,  to  make 
compromises,  without  some  standard  of  justice,  the 
public  interest,  and  the  common  good?  For  the  very 
nature  of  compromise  presupposes  some  commonly  acknow¬ 
ledged  principles  of  justice  in  terms  of  which  mutual 
concessions  can  be  made.^ 


In  this  view,  some  "commonly  acknowledged  princi¬ 
ples  of  justice"  form  the  basis  and  rationale  for  the  demo¬ 
cratic  system,  and  cannot  therefore  be  themselves  compro¬ 
mised.  The  greater  the  measure  of  dissent  on  these  "funda¬ 
mental  ethical  principles",  the  greater  the  chance  that 
"democratic"  institutions  will  work  "undemocratically " . 

What  is  required,  Hallowell  argues,  .  .  is  not  submission 

to  the  will  of  the  majority  because  that  will  is  numerically 
superior  but  rather  submission  to  the  reasoned  judgement  of 
the  majority. of  this  contention,  Kelson  asks: 


If  this  is  true  the  question  arises  as  to  who  is  com¬ 
petent  to  decide  whether  the  judgment  of  the  majority 
is  or  is  not  'reasoned'.  The  decision  could  be  made 
only  by  the  individual  obligated  to  submit  to  the 
decision  of  the  majority.  Then  submission  to  the 
decision  of  the  majority  depends  in  the  last  analysis 
on  the  discretion  of  the  individual,  which  means 
anarchy,  not  democracy. 26 

J.  Feibleman ,  who  advances  much  the  same  sort  of 
argument  as  Hallowell,  asserts  that:  "Reasoning  will  per¬ 
suade  men  into  becoming  adherents  of  democracy;  clubbing 

will  not.  Education  is  a  slow  process  but  it  is  still  the 

2  7 

only  one  upon  which  persuasion  is  able  to  depend." 
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However,  if  the  judgment  of  the  majority  is  always  derived 
from  a  reasoned  consideration  of  the  "common  good"  or  "pub¬ 
lic  interest",  as  Hallowell  would  have  us  believe,  --  that 
is,  if  the  majoritarian  principle  does  commit  the  political 
system  to  some  arbitrary  metaphysical  theory  --  then  we  will 
probably  find,  unless  we  make  the  absurd  assumption  that 
men  will  always  agree  on  what  is  the  "right"  policy  to  fol¬ 
low  in  any  given  political  situation,  that  persuasion  to 
submit  to  the  decision  of  the  majority  will  require  some 
substantial  "clubbing"  along  with  the  "reasoning". 

Clearly,  Hallowell  has  not  canvassed  all  the  possi¬ 
bilities.  Vague  notions  of  the  "public  interest"  may  enter 
into  compromising,  but  usually,  one  would  suspect,  to 
legitimize  a  decision  which  may  have  been  reached  on  terns 
of  prudential  considerations  as,  for  example,  stability. 

By  the  same  token,  it  may  indeed  by  impossible  to  compro¬ 
mise  when  a  moral  issue  is  involved,  but  in  the  process  of 
day-to-day  decision-making  issues  may  not  be  so  clear  cut. 
Surely  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  number  of  issues, 
perceived  by  individuals  as  having  to  some  extent  moral 
implications,  are  often  involved,  and  have  to  be  evaluated. 
Compromise  then  might  seem  justified  in  terns  of  a  higher 
value,  such  as  keeping  the  system  together. 

Both  of  the  kinds  of  theories  of  the  "democratic 
consensus"  considered  above  view  democracy  as  a  "perfect" 
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system.  In  the  case  of  Kelson,  for  example,  certain  empiri¬ 
cal  conditions  (i.e.,  conditions  for  a  pluralist  society) 
in  a  system  which  makes  decisions  according  to  the  "demo¬ 
cratic"  method,  give  rise  to  a  non-empirical  condition 
(i.e.,  "philosophical  relativism"),  which  is  a  necessary 
and  sufficient  condition  for  "democracy".  Hallowell  also 
argues  that  a  non-empirical  condition  (i.e.,  consensus  on 
certain  moral  values)  constitutes  a  necessary  and  suffic¬ 
ient  condition  for  "democracy". 

Neither  theory  is  useful  for  our  purposes.  For  we 
cannot  predict  the  stability  of  a  political  system  or  deter¬ 
mine  the  probabilities  of  a  situation  arising  in  which 
intense  minority  views  are  likely  to  be  suppressed  on  the 
basis  of  a  consensus  of  which  we  cannot  prove  the  existence. 
If  we  wish  to  assert  that  some  kind  of  consensus  is  likely 
to  lead,  in  certain  situations,  to  particular  sorts  of 
action  or  lack  of  action,  we  must  be  able  to  point  to  the 
elements  or  conditions  of  that  consensus,  and  say  how  it 
affects  action.  We  can  point  to  neither  "philosophical 
relativism"  nor  moral  imperatives. 

At  any  rate,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any 
individual  is  likely  to  substantially  compromise  his  posit¬ 
ion  on  an  issue  concerning  which  he  feels  relatively  intens¬ 
ely,  solely  because  he  is  willing  to  accept  the  sanctity  of 
other  individuals  with  opposing  interests  as  sources  of  what 
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may  well  be  equally  legitimate  claims.  There  may  be  a  good 
deal  of  truth  in  J.  Schumpeter's  claim  that: 

.  .  .  the  typical  citizen  drops  down  to  a  lower  level 

of  mental  performance  as  soon  as  he  enters  the  politi¬ 
cal  field.  He  argues  and  analyses  in  a  way  which  he 
would  readily  recognize  as  infantile  within  the  sphere 
of  his  real  interests.  He  becomes  a  primitive  again. 
His  thinking  becomes  associative  and  affective. ^ 

By  the  same  token,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  chances  of  public  policy  being  adopted  in  a  politi¬ 
cal  system  involving  the  repression  of  intensely  held  min¬ 
ority  beliefs  is  in  any  way  lessened  by  the  winning  majority 
being  able  to  "appeal  to  the  gods"  to  justify  its  decision. 

At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  consider,  briefly, 
what  has  been  called  an  "economic  model  of  democracy",  and 
subsequently,  to  turn  to  a  consideration  of  an  empirical 
view  of  the  "democratic  consensus".  This  sort  of  consensus 
obtains  under  conditions  which  we  can  determine  empirically 
wherein  the  majority  of  individuals  in  the  political  system 
have  far  more  to  lose  by  not  attempting  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  intense  minorities,  and  maintain  the  stability 
of  the  system,  than  they  have  to  gain.  When  these  condit¬ 
ions  are  present,  we  may  say  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
mutuality  of  gain. 

Some  economists  compare  a  political  system  that 
refers  the  choice  of  alternative  policy  choices  to 
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determination  by  vote,  to  the  economic  model  in  terms  of 
mutuality  of  gain,  and  hence,  unanimous  agreement  among 
those  who  are  party  to  the  final  contract  or  decision. 

J.M.  Buchanan  and  G.  Tullock,  for  example,  note  that  when 
there  is  a  time  sequence  of  political  choices,  a  market  of 
scores  tends  to  develop.29  The  individual  who  recognizes 
the  economic  value  of  his  vote  to  others  on  certain  issues, 
and  the  economic  value  of  others'  votes  to  him  on  different 
issues,  will  be  motivated  to  engage  m  trade.  Individuals 
may  then  seek  mutual  advantages  by  exchanging  votes  on 
separate  issues; 


,  .  .  if  ways  of  'trading'  can  be  found  that  do  not 
clearly  conflict  with  accepted  standards  of  behavior, 
individuals  will  seek  mutual  advantages  in  this  way. 
The  possibility  of  exchanging  votes  on  separate  issues 
opens  up  such  trading  prospects.  The  individual  may 
effectively,  but  imperfectly,  'sell'  his  vote  on  a 
particular  issue,  securing  in  return  the  votes  of 
other  individuals  on  issues  of  more  direct  interest. 


Buchanan  and  Tullock,  who  describe  this  phenomenon 
as  "implicit  logrolling",  contend  that  it  is  ",  ,  ,  charac 
teris tic  of  much  of  the  modern  democratic  procedure,"  and 
that  "...  the  results  under  logrolling  and  under  nonlog¬ 
rolling  differ  only  if  the  minority  feels  more  intensely 

3 1 

about  an  issue  than  the  majority." 

But  surely,  it  may  be  objected,  the  possibility  of 
mutuality  of  gain  through  "implicit  logrolling"  decreases 
in  proportion  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  issue  in 


' 
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question  to  the  individuals  involved  in  making  the  decision? 
To  claim  otherwise,  it  would  seem,  would  require  that  indi¬ 
viduals  ascribe  an  incommensuably  greater  value  to  the 
decision-making  process  than  to  the  decisions  reached  under 
it,  a  proposition  which,  as  K.'J.  Arrow  points  out;  "... 
hardly  seems  like  a  credible  representation  of  the  psychol- 
ogy  of  most  individuals  in  a  social  situation."  At  some 
point,  mutuality  of  gain  may  become  impossible.  Individuals 
or  groups  of  individuals  may  feel  so  intensely  about  some 
issue  that  they  do  not  feel  it  is  worth  compromising  on 
alternatives  even  to  keep  the  system  together. 

A  consensus  theory  that  considers  this  problem  from 
an  empirical  point  of  view  is  that  of  S.M.  Lipset.  Lipset 
contends  that  the  kinds  of  issues  which  preclude  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  mutuality  of  gain,  and  hence  compromise,  are  those 

which  have  "historically"  divided  a  society  and  have  gone 

3  3 

unresolved  from  one  historical  period  to  another.  He 
argues  that  some  "cleavage"  as  well  as  consensus  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  a  stable  democracy,  but  that  the  "cleavage"  must  be 
"legitimate"  (i.e.,  it  must  be  controlled  by  a  basic  con¬ 
sensus  on;  ,  .  the  norms  of  tolerance  which  a  society  or 
organization  accepts").  This  "legitimacy",  according  to 
Lipset; 


.  .  ,  involves  the  capacity  of  the  system  to  engender 
and  maintain  the  belief  that  the  existing  political 
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institutions  are  the  most  appropriate  ones  for  the 
society*  The  extent  to  which  contemporary  democratic 
systems  are  legitimate  depends  in  large  measure  upon 
the  ways  in  which  key  issues  which  have  historically 
divided  the  society  have  been  resolved. 


The  "legitimacy"  of  a  political  system  may  suffer 
crisis,  .  .  if  the  political  system  is  not  able  to 

sustain  the  expectations  of  major  groups,  or  if  social 
groups  are  not  allowed  access  to  the  political  process. "36 
These  are  the  conditions,  Lipset  contends,  which  serve  to 
"moderate  the  intensity  of  partisan  battle"  by  facilitating 
attendance  to  divisive  issues  before  they  become  of  such 
great  importance  to  groups  of  individuals  that  political 
compromise  is  impossible.  For; 


.  .  .  carrying  over  issues  from  one  historical  period 
to  another  makes  for  a  political  atmosphere  character¬ 
ized  by  bitterness  and  frustration  rather  than  toler¬ 
ance  and  compromise.  Men  and  parties  come  to  differ 
with  each  other,  not  simply  on  ways  of  settling  cur¬ 
rent  problems,  but  on  fundamental  and  opposed  outlooks. 
This  means  that  they  see  the  political  victory  of  their 
opponents  as  a  major  moral  threat,  and  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem,  as  a  result,  lacks  effective  value-integration. 37 


Lipset  also  argues  for  a  "pluralist"  society,  but 
not  because  it  cultivates  some  particular  "philosophical" 
approach  to  politics,  as  Kelson,  for  example,  would  have  us 
believe.38  His  contention  is  based  on  the  empirical  grounds 
that : 


Wherever  the  social  structure  operates  so  as  to  iso 
late  naturally  individuals  or  groups  with  the  same 
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political  outlooks  from  contact  with  those  who  hold 
different  views,  the  isolated  individuals  or  groups 
tend  to  back  political  extremists . 39 


For  this  reason,  Lipset  makes  the  further  point  that: 


The  available  evidence  suggests  that  the  chances  for 
stable  democracy  are  enhanced  to  the  extent  that 
groups  and  individuals  have  a  number  of  crosscutting, 
politically  relevant  affiliations.  To  the  degree  that 
a  significant  proportion  of  the  population  is  pulled 
among  conflicting  forces,  its  members  have  an  interest 
in  reducing  the  intensity  of  political  conflict.  ,  .  . 

such  groups  and  individuals  also  have  an  interest  in 
protecting  the  rights  of  political  minorities . ^0 


This  empirical  theory  of  the  "democratic  consensus" 
specifies  conditions  under  which  issues  perceived  as  being 
fundamental  moral  conflicts  by  groups  of  individuals  (pre¬ 
cisely  the  sorts  of  issues  that  the  crude  measures  of  inten- 

4 1 

sity  of  opinion  indicate  may  cause  intense  commitments) 
are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  unlikely  to  arise.  In  a  community 
in  which  there  are  two  or  more  groups  of  individuals  whose 
aims  and  interests  are  actually  incompatible  with  one 
another  (i.e.,  individuals  or  groups  are  "naturally  isola¬ 
ted"),  compromise  or  mutuality  of  gain  is  impossible,  and 
there  is  no  way  to  resolve  the  situation  but  to  shoot  it 
out. 


In  a  community,  however,  in  which  potentially 
divisive  issues  are  solved  as  current  problems,  individ¬ 
uals,  probably  because  they  have  some  vague  idea  of  the 
preference  patterns  of  the  other  individuals  in  the  society, 
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learn  what  to  expect  from  the  political  structure  and  expect 
the  political  process  to  yield  decisions  on  current  matters 
which  will  usually  be  acceptable  to  themselves.  Here,  it  is 
seldom  the  case  that  there  is  a  particular  "majority"  opin¬ 
ion  for  a  government  to  reflect,  and  most  political  issues 
involve  conflicts  of  minority  claims,  with  each  interest 
group  operating  effectively  within  the  system  to  have  some 
matter  decided  in  its  favour.  As  Benn  and  Peters  point 
out:  "Even  on  issues  which  affect  the  bulk  of  the  people, 

it  is  unusual  to  find  as  many  as  twenty  per  cent  of  them 

.  .  d  2 

sufficiently  concerned  to  form  any  definite  opinion."" 

When  these  conditions  obtain,  articulated  claims  are  seldom 
justified  by  making  reference  to  "ultimates",  and  the 
government  is  able  to  evaluate  these  claims  in  terms  of 
various  public  policy  alternatives. 

A  government  cannot  arbitrate  between  conflicts 
which  are  perceived  as  being  of  a  fundamental  moral  nature, 
but  can  only  take  sides.  When  potentially  divisive  issues 
go  unresolved  from  one  "historical  period"  to  the  next, 
demands  are  likely  to  be  made  of  the  government  that  it 
cannot  meet  without  being  seen  as  having  taken  sides.  The 
individuals  who  see  themselves  as  being  on  the  losing  side 
in  a  moral  conflict  will  become  frustrated  and  alienated, 
consider  themselves  suppressed,  and  therefore  have  no  inter¬ 
est  in  keeping  the  system  together.  However,  when  these 


. 
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issues  are  resolved  as  current  problems ,  individuals  or 
groups  of  individuals  are  likely  to  make  demands  of  the 
political  system  which  it  is  at  least  capable  of  satisfy¬ 
ing  without  suppressing  some  other  intensely  partisan 
group.  For,  as  W.H.  Harbold  points  out: 


It  would  be  foolish  to  deny  that  men  are  moved  by 
values,  but  the  assumption  that  these  values  are 
incompatible  with  coherent  public  policy  can  result 
only  from  an  excessively  abstract  conception  of  those 
values  and  how  they  affect  men.  For  most  people,  at 
least,  values  sought  after  are  neither  infinite  in 
number  nor  esoteric  in  quality  but  are  such  as  are 
made  available  in  social  customs  or  in  the  interper¬ 
sonal  relations  of  the  world  of  the  world  of  the 
’organization  man'  and  the  'other-directed  person¬ 
ality'.  They  are,  furthermore,  especially  on  the 
level  at  which  political  action  is  called  for  to 
serve  them,  overwhelmingly  utilitarian.  Thus  demands 
on  government  are  manageable  because  only  in  small 
degree  are  they  matters  of  principle.  They  are  seldom 
saintly  virtues  to  which  a  democratic  people  aspires, 
but  rather  quite  mundane  benefits  capable  of  compro¬ 
mise  without  sin. 43 


As  long  as  the  system  is  able  to  maintain  the  belief 
that  existing  political  institutions  are  the  most  approp¬ 
riate  ones  for  the  society,  and  individuals  living  under  the 
government  feel  that  if  they  wish  to  try  to  recruit  support 
for  their  position  on  some  issue,  they  are  free  to  do  so, 
and  the  government  continues  to  provide,  on  the  whole,  the 
mundane  benefits  to  which  people  have  become  accustomed 
and  expect  it  to  provide,  there  is  very  little  chance  of  an 
issue  arising  that  would  involve  making  a  choice  between 
incommensurable  values  held  by  sizeable  blocs  of  individuals 
with  very  intense  opinions. 
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The  citizen  of  a  stable  democratic  state  need  not 
then  be  particularly  interested  in  directly  participating 
in  politics,  or  be  concerned  with  any  particular  philosoph¬ 
ical  position,  although  he  may  wish  to  challenge  certain 
policies  of  the  government  and  therefore  must  be  free  to  do 
so.  He  is  most  interested,  however,  in  making  his  own  life 
as  commodious  as  possible,  and  has  a  vested  interest  in  a 
system  which  seems  to  further  this  concern.  To  the  extent 
that  he  may  wish  to  plead  for  a  change  in  the  system  or  in 
its  policies,  he  is  therefore  likely  to  seek  support  through 
recognized  modes  of  political  activity,  B,  Berelson  reports 
that : 


Some  recent  theorists  and  studies  have  suggested  that 
a  sizable  group  of  less  interested  citizens  is  desir¬ 
able  as  a  'cushion'  to  absorb  the  intense  action  of 
highly  motivated  partisans.  For  the  fact  is  that  the 
highly  interested  are  the  most  partisan  and  the  least 
changeable.  If  everyone  in  the  community  were  highly 
and  continuously  interested,  the  possibilities  of  com¬ 
promise  and  of  gradual  solution  of  political  problems 
might  well  be  lessened  to  the  point  of  danger.  It  is 
an  historical  axiom  that  democracy  requires  a  middle 
class  for  its  proper  operation.  Perhaps  what  it 
really  requires  is  a  body  of  moderately  and  discontin- 
uously  interested  citizens  within  and  across  social 
classes,  whose  approval  of  or  at  least  acquiescence  in 
political  policies  must  be  secured.44 

Since  the  study  of  opinion  intensity  done  by  V.O, 
Key,  which  we  considered  earlier,45  indicated  that  there  was 
no  necessary  connection  between  intensity  of  opinion  and 
level  of  involvement  in  politics,  it  may  be  more  reasonable 
to  suggest  here  that  what  may  be  required  is  a  body  of  the 
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types  of  individuals  who  R.E.  Lane  and  D.O.  Sears  describe 
as  "modestly  Concerned  Citizens"  and  contrast  to  another 
type  of  individual,  the  "True  Believer",  whose  commitments 
or  personality  structure  are  not  congenial  to  a  stable 
political  system,  and  who  finds  it  impossible  to  operate 
successfully  within  the  political  structure.  Lane  and  Sears 
describe  these  contrasting  types  of  individuals  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms : 


O'Hara  is  a  modestly  Concerned  Citizen;  he  is  no  True 
Believer.  How  does  he  differ  therefrom?  In  the  first 
place,  he  is  interested  in  his  work,  family,  coaching 
a  boys'  baseball  team  --  indeed  his  interests  are  more 
varied  than  a  True  Believer's.  One  might  almost  say 
of  him  that  his  work  in  the  Little  League  was  his 
'true  belief'.  Politics  and  public  affairs  occupy  a 
much  smaller  part  of  his  attention  span.  He  has  not 
one,  but  multiple  interests.  Second,  his  level  of 
concern  is  relative,  not  total;  for  the  True  Believer, 
everything  rides  on  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
'Movement',  but  for  O'Hara,  when  the  Republicans  won, 
he  shrugged  and  said  'Well,  the  Democrats  make  mis¬ 
takes,  too.  Eisenhower  may  be  a  good  man.'  Third,  he 
does  not  use  his  political,  religious,  or  ethnic  opin¬ 
ions  to  serve  as  the  sole  criterion  for  including  or 
excluding  others:  he  has  friends  among  all  groups. 
This  is  a  matter  of  principle  with  him.  .  .  .  His 
partisanship  is  more  limited.  Fourth,  he  has  convic¬ 
tions;  there  are  certain  things  he  thinks  he  knows  but 
he  reports  that  on  all  matters  it  is  better  to  hear 
two  sides  than  one:  his  knowledge  is  not  absolute  and 
for  all  time.  He  even  questions  part  of  his  own 
church's  doctrine,  although  he  thinks  of  himself  as 
a  good  church  member.  The  True  Believer  is  future- 
oriented,  but  O'Hara  lives  partly  for  pleasure  in  the 
present;  he  enjoys  his  family,  sports-life  now.  And 
yet,  he  is  active  in  his  union,  supports  the  urban 
redevelopment  in  his  town,  votes  and  talks  politics 
at  the  shop,  cares  what  happens.  He  is  good  for  a 
stable  society;  but  he  could  never  crack  the  cake  of 
custom  or  change  the  social  order.  That  must  be  done 
by  others. ^ 
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There  is  a  qualitative  difference  between  the  "Con¬ 
cerned  Citizen"  and  the  "True  Believer"  in  terms  of  intense 
feelings  about  political  issues.  The  former  may,  in  some 
sense,  be  said  to  feel  intensely  about  some  political 
issues,  but  his  intensity  is  compatible  with  adjustment  to 
defeat,  perhaps  simply  because  he  feels  that  it  is  in  his 
own  interest  to  work  within  the  political  structure*,  The 
latter,  however,  may  see  in  the  resolution  of  any  issue  a 
threat  to  his  "true  beliefs",  and  any  marginal  defeat  will 
intensify  his  feelings  of  frustration  and  alienation. 

In  a  political  system  where  conditions  are  present 
that  facilitate  mutuality  of  gain  in  the  resolution  of 
issues,  we  may  say  that  dissenting  minorities  would  prob¬ 
ably  find  it  in  their  interests  to  give  provisional  obedi¬ 
ence  under  protest,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  "True 
Believers"  would  probably  be  few  in  number,  and  would  not 
likely  be  able  to  muster  numerical  support  of  any  great 
significance . 

However,  as  Lane  and  Sears  point  out,  there  may  be 

issues  occurring  in  the  history  of  any  political  community 

which  cause  the  kinds  of  intense  feelings  that  bring  to 

47 

light  large  numbers  of  "latent  True  Believers".  These 
may  involve  crises  arising  from  war,  severe  economic 
depression,  or  strong  identification  with  some  "suppressed" 
class,  religion,  or  race.48  If  these  issues  cannot  be 
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resolved  as  current  problems  in  the  political  system,  an 
alienated  or  permanent  minority  may  arise.  This  H«B,  Mayo 
calls  the  "real"  problem  of  intensity  in  democratic  sys¬ 
tems.  ^  As  Benn  and  Peters  point  out: 

A  democratic  system  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to 
work  the  greater  the  measure  of  dissent  on  fundamen¬ 
tals;  but  if  dissent  is  not  confined  to  a  tiny  eccen¬ 
tric  minority,  but  affects  a  group  large  enough  to 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  order,  denying  it  political 
rights  is  only  a  recognition  that  the  order  is  in 
peril;  it  is  not  to  save  it.  The  only  hope  of  a  perm¬ 
anent  remedy  would  be  to  attend  to  the  grievance  out 
of  which  the  challenge  has  developed. 50 

Thus,  when  there  is  a  conflict  between  intensely 
held  minority  beliefs  and  relative  balances  of  policy  gain, 
the  majority  must  be  willing  to  sacrifice  some  measure  of 
policy  gain,  and  consider  their  gain  to  be  simply  perpetu¬ 
ation  of  the  stability  of  the  political  system. 

The  conditions  under  which  mutual  gain  is  possible 
include,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  those  which  have 
been  mentioned;  a  pluralist  society  which  may  facilitate 
"implicit  logrolling",  the  resolution  of  potentially  divis¬ 
ive  issues  as  current  problems,  a  decision-making  structure 
governed  by  certain  rules  and  safeguards  which  we  usually 
consider  to  be  "democratic"  (i.e.,  procedures  governed  by 
the  conditions  of  limited  majority  rule) ,  and  the  ability 
of  the  government  to  provide  the  mundane  benefits  which 
citizens  consider  necessary  to  a  commodious  life.  When 
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these  conditions  obtain,  we  may  say  on  empirical  grounds 
that  the  probability  of  suppression  of  minorities  with 
intense  views  is  very  low®  We  may  therefore  assert  that 
these  conditions  are  necessary  to  a  stable  political  system 
and  that  the  procedures  we  call  "democratic"  are  the  best 
we  can  contrive  given  our  limited  knowledge  of  considera¬ 
tions  which  are  relevant  to  the  resolution  of  disputes 
between  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals.  We  cannot, 
however,  say  that  these  conditions  are  also  sufficient  to 
a  stable  "democracy".  We  certainly  cannot  predict  the 
behavior  of  individuals  to  the  extent  that  we  can  claim 
that  the  existence  of  any  social  or  political  situation 
constitutes  both  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  for 
certain  action  or  lack  of  action  by  any  number  of  individ¬ 
uals.  If  this  were  possible,  a  formal  set  of  procedures  or 
rules  for  the  resolution  of  political  issues  could  be  con¬ 
trived  that  would  take  all  relevant  considerations  into 
account  and  would  make  the  political  system  work  "automa¬ 
tically".  We  might  find  that  the  weighing  of  opinion®  in 
terms  of  the  intensity  with  which  they  are  held  would  have 
to  be  an  integral  part  of  such  a  decision-making  method. 
However,  this  is  not  possible,  at  least  for  the  present 
time,  and  until  it  is  possible,  intensity  of  opinion 
remains  a  continuing  problem  for  the  democratic  theorist. 


CONCLUSION 


In  discussing  "democracy" ,  we  have  been  discussing 
a  kind  of  political  organization  or  system,  and  not  an 
ideal  schema  of  things.  In  any  political  system,  the 
method  of  making  decisions  can  be  justified  solely  on 
empirical  grounds  as  an  indispensable  part  of  the  institu¬ 
tional  complex  of  that  political  system.  Its  value  depends 
entirely  upon  the  desirability  of  the  latter.  A  thorough 
consideration  of  the  problem  of  opinion  intensity  would 
involve  the  democratic  theorist  in  a  study  of  many  factors 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  essay,  as,  for  example,  the  social 
and  psychological  prerequisites  of  "democracy".  A  con¬ 
sideration  of  political  elitism  may  be  necessary,  for  we 
may  find  that,  given  the  practicalities  of  elections, 
intense  minorities  get  most  of  the  good  things.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  "intensity"  may  also  raise  many  difficult  and 
important  ethical  questions.  The  purpose  here,  however, 
has  been  more  to  introduce  the  problem  than  to  attempt 
the  formulation  of  final  answers  to  any  of  the  many  ques¬ 
tions  raised  by  it. 

In  this  essay  I  have  argued  that  some  theorists, 
who  have  addressed  themselves  specifically  to  the  problem 
of  "intensity",  have  tended  to  confuse  the  ethical  aspects 
of  the  problem  with  the  more  practical  or  empirical  aspects 
of  it  —  that  because  of  the  difficulty  (or  perhaps 
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impossibility,)  of  making  ethical  interpersonal  comparisons, 
these  theorists  have  tended  to  circumvent  this  problem, 
which  is  worthy,  and  capable,  of  examination  on  empirical 
grounds.  The  statement-form;  A  prefers  x  to  y  more  than 
B  prefers  y  to  x,  is  empirical,  and  the  question  of  the 
extent  to  which  we  can  prove  or  disprove  statements  of 
this  form  is  an  empirical  matter.  It  is  in  principle  cap¬ 
able  of  solution,  and  at  least  we  may  claim  that  if  we  are 
possessed  of  some  knowledge  of  each  of  the  individuals 
involved,  we  can  make  a  rough  appraisal.  Many  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  techniques  of  the  behavioral  sciences  allow  social  sci¬ 
entists  to  make  these  kinds  of  appraisals. 

However,  because  of  the  impossibility,  at  present, 
of  precisely  specifying  to  what  degree,  and  in  what  con¬ 
tent,  distinctions  between  individuals  are  relevant  to 
political  action,  we  can  perhaps  justify  the  "democratic" 
method  of  making  political  decisions  on  the  grounds  that 
it  is  the  best  method  we  can  currently  devise  to  ensure  the 
maintenance  of  a  type  of  political  system  in  which  certain 
other  empirical  conditions  obtain.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  philosophical  foundations  of  the  kind  of  political 
organization  we  call  "democracy"  which  would  preclude  on 
a-priori  or  logical  grounds  the  change  or  adjustment  of 
the  decision-making  technique  if  a  change  were  necessary  to 
further  assure  the  maintenance  of  this  form  of  political 
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organization  . 

At  this  time,  then,  the  democratic  theorist  who 
wishes  to  consider  the  problem  of  "intensity"  can  perhaps 
most  fruitfully  turn  his  attention  to  an  examination  of 
the  sorts  of  empirical  conditions  which  must  be  obtained 
in  a  political  system  before  the  "democratic"  method  can 
be  said  to  be  the  best  possible  method  of  making  political 
decisions  in  that  system. 

Some  initial  clarification  of  the  problem  of 
"intensity"  in  terms  of  how  the  phenomenon  might  affect  the 
kind  of  political  organization  we  term  "democracy",  and  on 
what  grounds  the  democratic  theorist  might  approach  the 
problem  is  required.  This  essay  constitutes  an  attempt  at 
such  a  clarification. 
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